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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF AMHERST COLLEGE’ 


By Dr. STANLEY KING 


WE are gathered here to inaugurate a 
new administration. For the eleventh time 
in something more than its hundred years, 
the college prepares to welcome a new 
president. There is expectation in the air, 
for each of us knows that a new personality 
will determine to some substantial extent 
the orientation of the college for many 
years. I hope that my friends will accord 
me not only confidence and loyal support, 
but also forbearance of judgment, without 
which I should hesitate to attempt my task. 
The trustees choose your president, but he 
would operate in a void without the stu- 
‘dent body, the faculty, the alumni, the 
friends of the college. We have but one 
aim, and that is the well-being of Amherst 
College. To this we all contribute, in the 
results we all share. It is to this aim that 
I dedicate my life. 

What does an inauguration mean? Like 
all the rich old words which have come 
down to us overlaid with the patina of 
man’s varying experiences and adapta- 
tions, inauguration has taken to itself vari- 
ous meanings. In the old days when men 
eased their apprehensions and fortified 
their intentions by an examination of signs 
and portents in the external world, it 
meant to take the omens before entering on 
an important undertaking. The College of 
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Augurs, the highest class of official divin- 
ers in ancient Rome, ranked next after the 
Pontifical College. Its sole duty was the 
interpretation of signs and portents. For 
good or ill, life has ceased to be as simple 
as that, although at times it must have been 
restful to trust the direction of one’s des- 
tiny to the chance flight of birds. 

I have found no record, for the College 
of Augurs apparently managed without 
minutes or executive secretaries, when and 
where the inaugural address first became a 
part of the inaugural ceremonies. A 
spokesman must be found, since it was im- 
practical for several to speak all at once. 
And although he was, and is, no wiser than 
his fellows, it is for him to interpret the 
significance of the occasion. 

Amherst College is described by the En- 
eyclopedia Britannica as ‘‘one of the best 
known of the so-called small New England 
eolleges.’’ It has always been a so-called 
small college. Numerically, its students 
numbered some 400 when I was an under- 
graduate; to-day there are 700. But the 
character of the institution remains essen- 
tially the same. I would not begin, how- 
ever, by placing a numerical limit on the 
college. I would rather consider qualita- 
tively the kind of education we give: our 
intimate relation between faculty and 
undergraduates; our program of many 
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years’ standing in which full professors, 
the best scholars on our faculty, teach 
freshman courses; our undergraduate body 
in which each student may know person- 
ally every other undergraduate. These 
seem to me to condition the essential qual- 
ity we wish to preserve. If these attributes 
are lost, we cease to be the Amherst Col- 
lege which we have known and loved. And 
quite different, 
Our fae- 


we become something 
though bearing the same name. 
ulty, our plant, our endowments are here 
to serve such qualified students as come to 
us desiring the kind of education we are 
equipped to give. The number we accept 
is of secondary importance. 

Amherst has a great heritage. For one 
hundred years it has maintained in its 
faculty the teaching tradition. It has 
sought out men who in scholarship and 
character were suitable for its faculty, but 
it has prized above every other quality the 
ability to teach. The universities have 
facilities for research which we shall never 
attempt to duplicate. There scholars may 
push out here and there the frontiers of 
knowledge. I have profound respect for 
the research scholar and for his work. But 
at Amherst our prime interest is in teach- 
ing. The alumni of the college look back 
to Tuckerman and Hitchcock, to Seelye 
and Garman in philosophy, Morse in his- 
tory, Emerson in geology, John Tyler in 
biology, or William Esty and George Olds 
in mathematics. Some of us caught a 
spark of inspiration from one, some from 
another. They are our common heritage. 
Teaching to me is the greatest profession in 
the world. I should like to make Amherst 
a college which no great teacher would ever 
wish to leave, and to which great teachers 
in other institutions would welcome an 
appointment. Great teachers make great 
men. And I do not doubt that the secret 
of our Amherst heritage of distinguished 
sons is due not to our curriculum, not to 
the air of the Connecticut Valley, not to 
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any advantage in the type of student that 
has come to us, but directly to the great 
tradition of Amherst teachers. 

And great teachers I think produce 
teachers. One of my friends, who is a 
president of a sister college, comments to 
me on the number of Amherst men who 
have gone into teaching and the number 
who have attained distinction in teaching. 
He says that on lists of candidates for col- 
lege presidencies in the past score of years 
the proportion of Amherst names is greater 
than could possibly be expected from our 
size and the size of the alumni body. This 
tradition I shall do everything in my power 
to continue. It will be my responsibility to 
provide as far as possible the best environ- 
ment, both physical and spiritual, for the 
joyous and fruitful work of my colleagues 
on the faculty. I shall give every possible 
encouragement to good teaching and to 
good teachers. 

The second group in the college family is 
the students. It is because of them that I 
have come to Amherst. The trustees would 
not have drawn me back; the faculty would 
not have induced me to give up the advan- 
tages of freedom from routine which I have 
been enjoying for five years. But the stu- 
dents are both an enticement and a chal- 
lenge. An enticement because of the 
unknown potentialities of youth, its pas- 
sionate enthusiasms, its exuberant vitality 
and its folly. And a challenge because 
just here in intimate contact with youth 
lies the possibility of failure for a mature 
man and the possibility of failure is the 
major challenge which life offers. 

I see in the four years of college an 
opportunity for young men to live here 
and now as young citizens, in contact with 
the best knowledge man has been able to 
discover and in intimate association, both 
with their fellows and the faculty. We 
must get away from the all too prevalent 
coddlings and immaturities in our attitude 
to young men. I would trust them to live 
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from day to day as young men should, in- 
stead of trying to prepare them for living. 
I would regard them from the start as 
young citizens, instead of hoping to train 
them to be citizens in the future. Experi- 
ence shows clearly enough that successful 
living is the sane enjoyment of a heritage. 
Our students should enjoy it here and now, 
should live richly and exuberantly; should 
utilize what they have of experience and 
maturity, adding to it daily by the wise 
exercise of responsibility. 

The healthy young animal resents re- 
straint. He is irritated by rules. Many of 
us have occasion to sympathize with this 
point of view. Personally, I have always 
preferred self-discipline rather than rules 
imposed by superior authority. And I be- 
lieve our American fault as citizens is not 
our healthy resistance to rules, but our 
failure in adequate self-discipline. And so 
I would in college life place increasing con- 
fidence in the student body to live as young 
men of education should; to observe the 
conventions of gentlemen; to attain an in- 
creasing mastery of self-direction and self- 
discipline. As one necessary step in this 
direction, my colleagues and I have relaxed 
the rules for motor cars in Amherst which 
were imposed some years ago after a series 
of tragic accidents. Instead of being com- 
pletely banned, motor cars will be regarded 
as a privilege open to any upper classman 
in good standing with a scholastic average 
of 75, if he submits a written request from 
his parent or guardian. We can not as- 
sume the responsibility for accident; we 
know in advance that youth does not drive 
with that caution and restraint which the 
law imputes to the reasonably prudent 
man. And so we insist that the parent 
take the responsibility either by requesting 
us to issue a motor permit for his son or 
refraining from such request. In this 


aspect of college discipline we insist that 
the parent continue to act in loco parentis 
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instead of shifting the responsibility to us 
when he sends us his son. 

It is one of the chief advantages of the 
small college that we can know our stu- 
dents individually. Although I come from 
some experience in business, I confess that 
I have little confidence in card indices and 
charts and graphs when we are dealing 
with human beings. I have come to Am- 
herst with the hope that I can come to 
know personally practically every student 
that completes his course with us. I do 
not wish to know him only as a name, a 
face in chapel, a card record that comes 
across my desk in ease of his failure or 
delinqueney. I cherish the ambition to 
know him as an individual, his background, 
his aspirations and his accomplishment. 
To me this is the peculiar privilege of the 
president of a small college and a great 
source of satisfaction. With a dozen of my 
colleagues, we are trying to come to know 
each member of the freshman class before 
Thanksgiving, not in our offices and not 
according to any mechanical system, but 
one by one in personal interchange of talk 
in our homes. 

The chapel problem at Amherst is one 
which has divided both faculty and student 
body. And in this division of opinion it 
has seemed to me quite proper to propose 
my own program. Our chapel is an insti- 
tutional exercise conducted by the presi- 
dent, at which attendance is required. It 
enables the students to know their presi- 
dent, it enables him to express something 
of the corporate unity which inheres in the 
small college. Our students are of course 
the alumni of to-morrow. And I am con- 
vineed that Amherst’s alumni of to-day 
owe something of their devotion to the col- 
lege as an institution, something of their 
conception of the Amherst tradition, to the 
fact that day by day during their college 
course they gathered with their fellow stu- 
dents and their faculty in Johnson Chapel. 
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The choice of our students is of course 
determined by our admission requirements 
and our selective procedures. I confess I 
look back with some envy to the days when 
we accepted the worthy students who ap- 
plied for entrance, even though some were 
heavily conditioned. Then we had stand- 
ards of admission, but no selective process. 
And our standards were administered with 
human understanding and a wise flexibil- 
ity which our modern procedures seem to 
me sometimes to lack. To Amherst alumni 
of the 90’s it is a commonplace that two of 
our three alumni of that decade most dis- 
tinguished in later life might not have been 
considered satisfactory college material by 
an admission office of to-day. I am con- 
vineed that we must find a way to regain 
something of that human understanding 
which inspired the college officers of an 
early day who were not handicapped by 
the modern pressure of more student ap- 
plicants than can be accommodated. 

The meeting ground of our students and 
our faculty is the curriculum—the course 
of study. I have received more inquiries 
since my election as to my attitude toward 
the curriculum than in regard to any other 
subject. Personally, I think this aspect of 
college has been overemphasized. To me, 
teaching is more important than what is 
taught. A great teacher is more precious 
than the perfect course of study. You are 
entitled, however, to know my point of 
view as far as it has been formulated. I 
shall diseuss three aspects of the eurricu- 
lum: first, the classics; second, vocational 
subjects; third, the fine arts. 

The college curriculum has been the sub- 
ject of discussion and of study since col- 
leges were first founded. Professor Randall 
remarks that at the most renowned school 
of the twelfth century, in Chartres, eager 
scholars showed an almost equal interest in 
the three branches of knowledge then 
taught; Aristotle’s logic, the Latin human- 
ists and the mathematics and science which 
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had come in from Alexandria. In England, 
however, by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Oxford, under Robert Grosseteste 
(the pupil of Roger Bacon), had become the 
leading school of mathematics and physics. 
And Professor Randall continues—‘‘Ox- 
ford was conservative theologically; . . 
and this very theological conservation made 
mathematical and mechanical science more 
at home than in Aristotelian Paris.’’ I 
shall not sketch the history of the discus- 
sion through the ages; but shall touch only 
on the problem at Amherst. President 
Zephaniah Swift Moore in the first inau- 
gural address delivered at this college 
referred to ‘‘the very favorable influence 
which an attention to the polished lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome has in improv- 
ing our own language and in forming a 
correct and delicate intellectual taste.”’ 
Even then, however, there were skeptics, 
for he continues: ‘‘It is much to be regret- 
ted that there have been and still are those 
who are prejudiced against the study of 
the Latin and Greek.’’ In 1877 President 
Hitcheock in his address to President 
Seelye, who was to succeed him, laid down 
this prescription: ‘‘It must not be forgot- 
ten that the three grand staples of a liberal 
culture are mathematics, Greek and Latin; 
and in that order.’’ Note that the order of 
emphasis is changed. The Alexandrian 
mathematics which we saw take the lead in 
Oxford in the thirteenth century has 
crowded out Greek and Latin for first 
place in the Amherst of 1877. 

To-day Amherst prescribes for every 
candidate for its degree five years of Latin, 
of which three or four may be taken in pre- 
paratory school, or four years of Greek. 
In addition, it prescribes mathematies both 
for entrance and after entrance. No other 
college that I know has shown a more per- 
sistent loyalty to the classic tradition. 

I have great confidence in the long-con- 
tinued experience of the human race. It is 
usually assumed that this experience justi- 
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fies the preponderant position of Latin and 
Greek which the defenders of that tradition 
are wont to maintain. But we have seen 
that the mathematics and science from 
Alexandria were competing on equal terms 
with Greek and Latin in Chartres and 
were in the ascendant in thirteenth century 
Oxford, and perhaps in Amherst College in 
the 1870’s. 

I can not myself recognize either as 
superior. Our students come to us with 
different tastes, different backgrounds of 
culture and different aspirations. In the 
schools from which they come, they have 
been under the influence of very different 
teachers. Some have already caught from 
some great teacher in their preparatory 
school a spark which has kindled their in- 
terest and enthusiasm for one field of 
learning; some for another. Some, unhap- 
pily, have thus far failed to feel the eager 
devotion to learning which a great teacher 
may evoke. To prescribe a uniform course 
of study for the freshman year seems to me 
to have little merit beyond simplicity, and 
to have positive defects. 

I approach the subject in the spirit of 
an inquirer. A committee of my colleagues 
on the faculty is now engaged with me in 
a comprehensive study of both admissions 
requirements and prescriptions in our 
course of study. I shall ask our alumni 
who are engaged in teaching to consult 
with me and I shall also confer with lead- 
ers in the undergraduate body. I have 
long thought that few men had the experi- 
ence or wisdom to be dogmatie about the 
curriculum. We shall attempt to make a 
program for this college, because some pro- 
gram we must have, and our present one 
seems to lack that flexibility which to me 
seems essential in a changing world. 

The second aspect of the course of study 
to which I invite your attention is the so- 
ealled vocational studies. Here my atti- 
tude is completely definite. I do not pro- 
pose that Amherst College shall concern 
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itself with training men for this or that 
future career, problematic at best. It fol- 
lows that I would not, if I could, mould the 
college into a vocational school, nor would 
I emphasize the so-called preprofessional 
courses. I would not apply the yardstick 
of utility to the curriculum. Massachu- 
setts has other schools where a young man 
who desires to secure vocational training 
in his chosen field may do so. She has 
vocational schools which are outstanding 
leaders in their respective fields in the 
eountry. Amherst will continue to be an 
undergraduate college of the liberal arts. 
And finally, before we leave the eurricu- 
lum, let me say a word as to the fine arts. 
We have long maintained courses in music. 
Courses in dramatic art and in the fine arts 
have been instituted in the last decade 
here, and we have been inclined to follow 
the tradition begun by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton a generation ago. I hope we may 
place even more emphasis on this side of 
our work. We have always granted the 
B.A. degree—Bachelor of Arts. I like to 
think that with a further development of 
the appreciative and creative side of our 
students, the degree may come to signify 
more nearly what its symbols literally have 
meant. You know how many years Mr. 
William R. Mead, of the class of ’67, 
dreamed of a fitting Art Building and 
Museum for his alma mater. It was his 
wish that it should be designed by his part- 
ner, Mr. Kendall, and Mr. Kendall is pre- 
paring sketches for such a building, which 
on erection will bear the name of Mr. 
Mead. The college is again deeply in- 
debted to George D. Pratt, of the class of 
’93, for the quite extraordinary collection 
of American painting and sculpture which 
he has spent years in gathering and which 
this summer he presented to us. It is now 
on exhibition in Morgan Library. The 
presence on our faculty of a poet without 
portfolio and his influence upon students, 
faculty and president, I count one of the 
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happiest of our good fortunes. And so I 
shall propose to my colleagues in the fac- 
ulty and my associates on the Board of 
Trustees that we go on from where we are 
in the development of our work on this side 
of our curriculum. 

The charter of the college reposes final 
authority in the board of trustees. I know 
the Amherst board intimately. Its mem- 
bers have differing backgrounds of experi- 
ence, differing ideals for the college, but 
they are united in devotion to this institu- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the presi- 
dent to interpret the college to them, to 
keep them informed as to the state of the 
college and as to the problems with which 
the faculty and administration are dealing. 
I trust that my colleagues on the board will 
permit me to say that I look forward with 
particular enthusiasm to my association 
with them in our new relationship. 

The trustees have responsibility in one 
important field to which I would like to 
direct attention. Each year they select the 
men who shall be honored by the college as 
recipients of honorary degrees. I have 
tried to analyze in my own mind the eri- 
teria which should guide us in this selec- 
tion. The only positive criterion which 
satisfies me for an undergraduate college 
like Amherst is that the college should 
honor such men as it desires to set before 
its undergraduate students as men whom it 
character and achievement 
This is a very seri- 


considers in 
worthy of emulation. 
ous responsibility. 
Amherst College is perhaps unique in 
one respect. Through the generosity of 
the late Henry Clay Folger, of the class of 
79, supplemented by the equally generous 
gift of his widow, Mrs. Folger, the trustees 
of the college have become the recipients of 
the beautiful Folger Shakespeare Library 
in the city of Washington. The marble 
building houses a eollection of books, 
manuscripts, works of art and other objects 
associated with Shakespeare, the Eliza- 
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bethan age and the later history of Shake- 
spearean plays, which is perhaps unique in 
the world. This building is now open to 
the public and is available for the use of 
scholars from all parts of the world. The 
president of Amherst assumes the responsi- 
bility for its administration as well as for 
the administration of the college itself. 
Our. hope is, not only that it may bring 
opportunity and inspiration to graduate 
scholars in the field of English, both here 
and abroad, but that the work done there 
may incite the ambitions of our own under- 
eraduates to understand and appreciate 
and study the greatest master of their 
mother tongue. As a trustee I have been 
associated with the committee in charge of 
the library from its inception; I am par- 
ticularly happy that I shall have the op- 
portunity as president for a larger sphere 
of usefulness in the development and ad- 
ministration of this great gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Folger. 

The sons of Amherst are not numerous 
in comparison with the sons of our sister 
institutions. But they have made out- 
standing contributions to the professions of 
the ministry, teaching, law and medicine. 
Their influence has gone round the globe. 
The Syrian Protestant College (now the 
American University) at Beirut, Syria, 
was founded by Daniel Bliss, of the class 
of 1852; the Doshisha, the first institution 
of higher learning in Japan, by Joseph 
Neesima, of the class of 1870; and Roberts 
College, in Constantinople, owed a large 
part of its early success to President 
yeorge Washburn, of the class of 1855. In 
the past decade the sons of Amherst have 
given to this nation leaders whom both the 
college and the country have trusted and 
have loved. Truly Amherst has a rich 
heritage. You who are the students in the 
college to-day are the alumni of to-morrow. 
To maintain this great tradition will re- 
quire infinite toil and patience, it will 
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demand both wisdom and righteousness. 
As Thomas Huxley said in 1876 at the 
opening of Johns Hopkins University: 
‘“‘The one condition of success, your sole 
safeguard, is the moral worth and intellec- 
tual clearness of the individual. Educa- 
tion can not give these, but it may cherish 
them and bring them to the front in what- 
ever station of society they may be found; 
and the (colleges and) universities ought 
to be, and may be, the fortresses of the 
higher life of the nation.’’ 

The college holds dominion over its sons, 
scattered as they are around the globe. It 
exercises an authority independent of the 
particular men who at the time may guide 
its destiny as faculty and president. For 
some of us this is symbolized by a bronze 
tablet on the wall of the library of a neigh- 
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boring town, bearing these words: ‘‘In 
gratitude to Him who permitted me to be 
born in this most beautiful valley... .’’ 
This tablet has been a shrine to three sons 
of Amherst whose birthplaces geographi- 
cally were a thousand miles apart, but each 
of whom felt that his spiritual birthplace 
was in this valley. We three shared that 
reverent attachment to the sources of our 
being and the steadying of life by that 
attachment which Santayana calls piety. 
Dean Woodbridge and I are here to-day, 
and our feeling for this valley and this col- 
lege is heightened and illumined by our 
affection for our friend and Amherst’s 
most beloved son, Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row. It is with a deep and poignant sense 
of piety that I return to this valley and to 
my college. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 
A LETTER soliciting funds for the Catholic 
University of America at Washington, written 
by Cardinal Hayes, of New York, was read in 
all Catholic churches in the diocese on Novem- 
ber 27. The letter reads in part as follows: 


The church and the country can not afford to 
ignore such an institution. Both the church and 
the nation need the university. We make no mis- 
take in looking to the university as an impregnable 
bulwark against the wide-spread, vicious and dam- 
aging onslaught, now carried on, against the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and all religion. 

Since the Catholic Church is the most formidable 
and intrepid defender of Christ and His teachings, 
the opposition, made up of atheists, rationalists, 
naturalists and communists, rages furiously against 
our holy faith and all it implies. The church, 
which, through the centuries, has battled against 
false doctrine, unsound philosophy, social error, 
unmoral and immoral standards of human conduct, 
calls on her bishops to prepare for the conflict out- 
standing leaders, spiritually and _ intellectually 
equipped in mind and heart, in method and prin- 
ciple, to meet the forces of destruction to religious 
faith and national life. 

The state need look to it that temples are not 


a building for false gods whose worship will un- 
dermine human society at its very foundation. No 
falser gods can be fancied or fashioned than those 
that are born of the negation of the existence of 
the One, living God, Who created man to His own 
image, endowing his soul with free will and im- 
mortality. 

Ignorant superstition may create grotesque, vile 
gods of stone or wood, metal or clay, but though 
erring in so doing, it implies a recognition of the 
fundamental truth of the existence of a Supreme 
Being. But when university educators, as too fre- 
quently happens, repudiate all idea of God, im- 
mortality, free-will and personal moral responsi- 
bility, truly does the intellectual guilty of such 
unpardonable, irrational folly, degrade the human 
mind far more than the unlettered, superstitious 
savage. 

The mission of the Catholic University is to com- 
bat such an evil. Hence the intense interest our 
Holy Father manifests in the welfare and progress 
of the university. His Holiness has authorized a 
society known as ‘‘ Friends of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America,’’ whose objective is ‘‘to restore 
Christian thought to the universal world,’’ and has 
granted to the members of this society a rich en- 
dowment of spiritual favors. May I hope for a 
sympathetic response to the appeal by those in a 
position to aid the university? 
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BOOKS FOR MICHIGAN CHILDREN 


“More and better books for Michigan Chil- 
dren,” a state-wide movement carried out by 
the joint efforts of the Michigan Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, The Children’s Fund of 
Michigan and the University of Michigan, 
brought loan sets of fine books to 40,950 chil- 
dren in 585 schools and communities in 68 
counties during the past year, according to a 
report by Edith Thomas, director of the Uni- 
versity Library Extension Service, which man- 
ages the distribution of the books. 

From a modest beginning in 1926, when 8 
sets of from 30 to 50 books each were circu- 
lated in 23 counties, the movement to acquaint 
Michigan school children with good reading has 
grown steadily until last year 85 loan collec- 
tions, of 60 books each, reached practically 
Most of the com- 
munities calling for the books are without local 
libraries or have small school collections. The 
exhibits remain in each place for three weeks, 
to be read and examined, and lists of suggested 
readings are left after the traveling collection 
has gone. 

Active cooperation of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan has done much to aid the develop- 


every section of the state. 


ment of this movement to encourage good read- 
ing. In 1929 this organization appropriated 
$3,000, a sum raised to $4,950 in 1930, and 
$5,000 in 1931 for the 1931-32 year. At least 
four fifths of this sum has been spent each 
year for books, Miss Thomas reports, the re- 
mainder being spent for packing, transporta- 
tion and the printing of lists. 

Besides introducing school children to the 
best of classie and modern books, the Univer- 
sity Library Extension Service has regularly 
compiled new lists of books, to encourage and 
continuously guide young people in their read- 
ing. Lists are also prepared on request of par- 
ents and teachers, usually for a particular child, 
and on general fields of reading of interest to 
children. Last year 18,000 printed lists, 1,548 
special lists and 1,500 printed university radio 
talks were distributed, while 14 talks, accom- 
panied by book exhibits, were given at educa- 
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tion meetings by the staff of the Extension 
Service. 

THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE 
DEPRESSION 

Low vitality, susceptibility to disease and 
longer convalescence, delayed care of physical 
disabilities among children, are conditions di- 
rectly traceable to the present economic situa- 
tion, according to a report made public by New- 
ton D. Baker, chairman of the Welfare and 
Relief Mobilization of 1932. The report, com- 
piled by the agencies cooperating in the Welfare 
and Relief Mobilization, contains testimony of 
children’s institutions, hospitals, summer camp 
directors, nutritionists and public health nurses 
on the effect of the depression on child health. 

Well-organized health work over a number of 
years is reflected in the lowered infant mortality 
rate, which was 62.2 in 1930 in 869 cities of the 
birth registration area and 61.2 in 1931. “These 
statistics, however,’ comments the report, “do 
not show the havoe being wrought by a lack of 
food, clothing, fuel, medical care and recreation. 
We shall undoubtedly reap a harvest of tuber- 
culosis and other diseases in the next ten years 
from what the children to-day are suffering un- 
less we redouble our efforts to maintain a decent 
minimum of living and health standards 
throughout the country.” 

Communities are warned that inadequate 
feeding inflicts permanent injury on children 
and that the amount of money needed properly 
to feed, house and provide health protection for 
children is small compared to the institutional 
care and treatment which undernourished or 
half-starved children may cost the taxpayers in 
the immediate future. 

In summing up the report, Mr. Baker says, 
“Children have seen the security which their 
parents have spent years in building, wiped out, 
and have agonized with their elders over the 
ways of keeping the ‘wolf from the door.’ No 
child in the United States should be called upon 
to suffer in any of these ways. Publie and pri- 
vate health services should be run at full effi- 
ciency during this crisis in order to guard the 
health of our boys and girls. In no other way 
can we remove the burden of handicaps from 
the next generation.” 
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FUNDS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Funps available for public school purposes in 
Massachusetts for the current year are nearly 
$4,000,000 less than the amount for last year, 
according to an announcement made by the 
State Department of Education, following a 
survey of economies and retrenchments in edu- 
cation during which data were received from each 
of the 355 cities and towns. This is the first 
year since 1879 that such a situation has existed. 

The department states that in seventy-two 
cities and towns salaries have been reduced, 
while in ninety-seven cities and towns contribu- 
tions have been made by employees of the school 
departments, the reductions and contributions 
ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. According to the 
statement: 


For more than half a century the annual appro- 
priations for schools have increased with the 
rapidly increasing enrolments and the constant 
expansion in the curricula. There is this year de- 
creased financial support for schools and greatly 
increased school enrolment, both factors resulting 
from the disturbed economic situation. 

The survey further shows, in general terms, the 
manner in which school authorities have effected 
economies or retrenchments. Substantial savings 
have been made through the consolidation of small 
buildings, schools and classes, with the resulting 
elimination of 655 teaching positions. There has 
been a further reduction of 219 teaching positions 
in such subjects as music, art, physical education, 
homemaking, and shop work for boys. In such 
cases, however, the subject has been retained in 
the curriculum with reduced emphasis through the 
elimination of assistant supervisors. 

A striking feature of the survey is the great 
increase in the number of post-graduates in the 
public high schools. In normal years the number 
returning for additional study is approximately 
1,800 for the entire state. This year the number 
is 3,596, or double the usual number and approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. of all who were graduated last 
June. 

In only twenty-two cases has the length of the 
school year been reduced, and in only twenty-five 
eases has the entering age to school been raised. 
It is apparent that school officials are endeavoring 
to maintain the established period of schooling for 
the youth of the commonwealth. 

Savings have been made in the expenditures for 
text-books, supplies, repairs and transportation. 
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In reducing these items school officials have made 
every effort to avoid a lowering in the standard of 
educational opportunity afforded more than three 
quarters of a million pupils in attendance at the 
publie schools. 

The survey clearly indicates that school officials 
are aware of the present economic situation and 
the relation of the schools thereto. It is evident 
that they are giving serious and constant study to 
methods of reducing schools costs with the least 
possible injury to the school system. 


THE COOK BEQUEST TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

AN appraisal of the estate of William Wilson 
Cook, corporation lawyer, shows that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, his chief beneficiary, will 
receive about $9,000,000 instead of $12,000,000, 
the estimate when his will was filed in June, 
1930. Deputy Tax Commissioner Stephenson 
appraised the estate at $10,730,453 gross and 
$10,123,967 net, nearly all of which goes to pub- 
lic institutions. The university, from which Mr. 
Cook was graduated in 1882, received gifts dur- 
ing his lifetime which with the legacies aggre- 
gate $16,000,000. The residuary estate, $8,711,- 
116, went to the Law School. Mr. Cook’s gifts 
to the Presbyterian Hospital, the next largest 
beneficiary, consisted of his real estate at Port 
Chester, valued at $625,000, and $100,000 in 
trust for the upkeep of the property, in addi- 
tion to personal effects there worth $1,730. The 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
received $25,000 for its endowment fund and an 
equal sum went to the New York Law Institute 
to buy books. 

In leaving the residuary estate and the prin- 
cipal of various trust funds to the University 
of Michigan Law School for the establishment 
of a law foundation, Mr. Cook said: 


Believing, as I do, that American institutions are 
of more consequence than the wealth and power of 
the country, and believing that preservation and 
development of these institutions have been, are, 
and will continue to be under the leadership of 
the legal profession, and believing that the future 
of America depends largely on that profession, 
and believing that the character of the law schools 
determines the character of the legal profession, 
I wish to aid in enlarging the scope and improv- 
ing the standards of the law schools by aiding the 
one from which I came, namely, the Law School 
of the University of Michigan. 
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Mr. Cook, in outlining the scope of the foun- 
dation, said that the fund was to be used to buy 
a site and construct a legal research building; 
that additional dormitories would be provided, 
including dormitories outside the law school de- 
partment, as might be deemed necessary, all to 
be controlled and operated by the Lawyers’ 
Club of the university. He also suggested the 
establishment of one or more departments to 
formulate and state all branches of the law in a 
form intelligible to law students, lawyers and 
laymen; to pay salaries to research professors 
and assistants; to increase the salaries of pro- 
fessors in the law department, to obtain the 
highest class of professors, and finally a man- 
datory direction that an annual lecture on 
American institutions be established. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL ECONOMIES 

A series of conferences of school administra- 
tors designed to help them to maintain high edu- 
cational standards in the face of insistent de- 
mands for decreased budgets, will be held on 
the Saturday afternoons of December 3, 10, and 
17, under the auspices of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. 

The conferences will be under the direction 
of Professor Albert B. Meredith, head of the 
department of administration and supervision 
and formerly commissioner of education of the 
State of Connecticut. Approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty school officials in the metropolitan 
area are expected to attend. 

The conferences will attempt to find econo- 
mies in plant operation and care, and in the 
purchase and use of supplies and equipment, so 
that necessary budget reductions may be made 
without eutting the instructional staff. Pro- 
fessor Meredith writes: 


In spite of the fact that taxpayers are demand- 
ing a reduction of educational expenditures, it 
seems possible that by some reorganization, by the 
elimination of extravagance, and by rigid economy, 
the essential values of the present program may be 
retained. 

Budget cuts too often mean cuts of personnel 
and salaries of the professional staff. Appropria- 
tions for professional services should be the last 
to be reduced. Better teaching, better supervision 
and better management require a high level of 
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financial remuneration. There are other economies 
in educational costs that can be effected. 

During the next few months school superinten- 
dents will be waging a battle to maintain educa- 
tional standards in the face of insistent demands 
for decreased and readjusted expenditures. We 
have arranged this series of round-table confer- 
ences to help them, if possible, in making the 
financial adjustments necessary to economize and 
at the same time to maintain practicable standards. 

Informal discussions of specific cases in educa- 
tional economy will be encouraged. There will be 
no lengthy prepared speeches dealing with the gen- 
eral situation which is already familiar. 


The subject of the first session of the confer- 
ence will be “Economies in Plant Operation.” 
School superintendents have been asked to in- 
vite principals, supervisors, heads of depart- 
ments, business managers and members of their 
Boards of Edueation to attend the conference. 


THE FRANK DAVID BOYNTON JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL IN ITHACA 


DEDICATED to the ideals of the man whose 
name it bears, the Frank David Boynton Junior 
High School in Ithaca was formally accepted 
on October 25 by the community as the latest 
addition to Ithaca’s school system that the late 
superintendent of schools labored so effectively 
to develop. 

The principal speaker at the exercises was Dr. 
John William Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. In his address Dr. Cooper paid 
high tribute to Superintendent Boynton and 
officially dedicated the school to the principle of 
equality of education for all, to the inculeation 
of American citizenship and training in self-gov- 
ernment. 

Other speakers at the dedication were Mayor 
Herman Bergholtz, representing the city; Dr. J. 
E. Butterworth, director of the Graduate School 
of Education of Cornell University; Joseph F. 
Hickey, secretary of the chamber of commerce; 
G. L. Cook, president of the board of education; 
Bertha Bartholomew, principal of the school, 
and Superintendent of Schools C. L. Kulp. 

Erected at a cost of a half-million dollars, all 
of which was paid for out of a reserve fund 
built up for the purpose, the new school was 
put into use this fall. It is of concrete and steel 
construction, with facings of red tapestry brick 
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and light stone trim. Its facilities are complete 
in every detail and in addition to regular class- 
rooms it has administrative offices, a health 
suite, shops, cafeteria, home economics rooms, a 
gymnasium, an auditorium, a library, science 
laboratories and studios for music instruction. 
The building is wired for both radio and sound 
motion pictures. A memorial tablet erected on 
the auditorium stairway of the building reads as 
follows: 
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IN MEMORY OF 
DR FRANK DAVID BOYNTON 
1863 — 1930 
WHO GAVE THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 
INSPIRATIONAL LEADERSHIP TO SUCCESSIVE 
GENERATIONS OF ITHACA CHILDREN 
AND TO THEIR TEACHERS 
PRINCIPAL, ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL, 1893-1900 
SUPERINTENDENT, ITHACA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1900-1930 
PRESIDENT, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


1929 


NATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Francis L. Parron, formerly president 
of Princeton University, died on November 25. 
He would have been ninety years old in Janu- 
ary. Dr. Patton was the twelfth president of 
Princeton. He had served seven years on the 
faculty when in 1888 he was elected president in 
suecession to Dr. James McCosh. During the 
fourteen years of his presidency there were 
established the courses in law and engineering, 
and the student body increased from little more 
than 400 to nearly 800. In 1902 Dr. Patton 
retired as president of the university to become 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary 
and served in that capacity until 1913. He was 
succeeded as president of the university by 
Woodrow Wilson. At the conclusion of his 
active life Dr. Patton returned to Bermuda, 
where he was born on January 22, 1843, and 
had since made his home at Hamilton. 


Dr. THomAS Epwarp FINEGAN died on No- 
vember 25 at the age of sixty-six years. Since 
1928 Dr. Finegan had been president of East- 
man Teaching Films, Incorporated, at Rochester, 
New York. He was for twenty-one years con- 
nected in various capacities with the New York 
State Department of Education, retiring in 1918 
as deputy superintendent to become Pennsyl- 
vania superintendent of public instruction. 


Ritrer Hau is the name that has been given 
to the new laboratory building of the Seripps 
Institution of Oceanography at La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, in honor of Dr. William Emerson Ritter, 
first director of the institution. A suitable in- 
scription, carved in raised letters on a plaque 
of Mexican mahogany, has been placed in the 
entrance hall. Dr. Ritter was the first professor 


of zoology at the University of California, and 
since his retirement as director of the Scripps 
Institution has returned to Berkeley, where he 
is continuing his zoological researches. 


Proressor JOHN R. Commons, professor of 
economies at the University of Wisconsin, re- 
cently celebrated his seventieth birthday. It is 
usually the custom for a university professor to 
retire automatically when he reaches the age of 
seventy years, but an exception has been made 
by unanimous vote of the university regents. 
Dr. Commons had expressed his desire to con- 
tinue teaching. 


M. Pavut CuaupdeEL, French Ambassador to the 
United States, conferred the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor upon Professor Claudine Gray, head 
of the department of Romance languages at 
Hunter College, New York City, on November 
19, for her work in advancing French culture in 
the United States. 


PRESIDENT B. E. NELSON, of the Stout Insti- 
tute, recently celebrated the completion of fifty 
years of teaching. He began his career at the 
age of fifteen years as a rural school teacher in 
Pennsylvania. Since 1923 he has been president 
of Stout Institute. 


THE teachers of Beloit, Wisconsin, recently 
honored Superintendent and Mrs. D. F. R. Rice 
at a dinner party. The two hundred and fifty 
guests included all teachers in Beloit, members 
of the vocational and city school boards and 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Converse. Mr. Converse 
was superintendent of schools in Beloit for 
thirty-five years, resigning his post last June. 


WatterR Barnes, professor at New York Uni- 
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versity, was elected president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at the recent 
meeting at Memphis, Tennessee, succeeding Miss 
Stella S. Center, New York, who was elected to 
the executive committee. Other officers elected 
were: Ruth A. Barnes, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
first vice-president; Robert C. Pooley, Madison, 
Wisconsin, second vice-president; W. Wilbur 
Hattield, Chicago, secretary-treasurer, and Im- 
elda Stanton, Memphis, auditor. 


Rosert E. Douwerty, professor of electrical 
engineering in Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Engineering. 
Professor Doherty, who had been associated 
with the General Electric Company since 1909, 
joined the faculty of Yale University a year ago. 

ProFessor M. F. Stusss has been named act- 
ing dean of Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Athens, to sueceed Professor Wallace E. Miller. 


GEORGE Fox Mort, Jr., has been appointed 
dean of the Junior College Division of San 
Diego Army and Navy Academy, at Pacific 
Beach. 

At the University of Michigan, Professor 
Henry C. Anderson, head of the department of 
mechanical engineering, and Carl E. Guthe, di- 
rector of the Museum of Anthropology, have 
been appointed to membership in the executive 
board of the Graduate School, in place of Pro- 
fessor John G. Winter and Professor Lewis M. 
Gram, whose terms have expired. 


A. C. KiyGsrorp, superintendent of schools 
at Baraboo, Wisconsin, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the University of Wisconsin Board of 
Visitors, to succeed the late Henry W. Kircher, 
formerly superintendent at Sheboygan. 


Dr. Epwarp C. EHRENSPERGER has resigned 
from the faculty of Wellesley College to become 
head of the Department of English at the Uni- 
ity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


versit 


Dr. ETIENNE B. RENAUD, chairman of the de- 
partment of anthropology at the University of 
Denver, has been appointed consular agent in 
Colorado and the neighboring territory by the 
French Government. Dr. Renaud will continue 
his university work. 

Dr. H. B. van Dyke, professor of pharmacol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago, has sailed for 
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China, where he is on the staff of the Peiping 
Medical College. 

Proressor Hanon A. Wess, of the depart- 
ment of the teaching of chemistry, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
spoke over Station WSM on “Books on Science 
for the Layman” as part of the celebration of 
National Book Week from November 14 to 19. 
He described the book lists published by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and made special comments on the vol- 
umes from those lists that have been purchased 
by the Carnegie Library of Nashville. He was 
introduced by Mr. F. K. W. Drury, librarian of 
the Carnegie Library. 

Dr. CHARLES WARD, director of teacher train- 
ing of the State Education Department at Al- 
bany, lectured on “The Human Teacher versus 
the Stereotyped Teacher” at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on November 30. 


Dr. Davin EuGENE Situ, professor emeritus 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, gave 
a report on his recent experiences at the Inter- 
national Congress of Mathematics at Zurich be- 
fore the recent dinner meeting of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Eduea- 
tion. 


Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has accepted an invita- 
tion of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
to pass two months lecturing at German uni- 
versities. 

Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, delivered on 
November 19 at Union College, Schenectady, 
New York, the Steinmetz Memorial lecture un- 
der the joint auspices of the college and the 
General Electric Company. His subject was 
“The Battle of the Alchemists.” 

Tuomas D. Boyp, president emeritus of the 
State University of Louisiana, died on November 
3 at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Boyd 
was president from 1888 to 1896 of the State 
Normal School at Natchitoches, and of the State 
University from 1896 to 1907. 

Dr. Rozert D. Coie, professor of secondary 
education at the University of North Dakota 
since 1926, died on November 23. He was 
forty-three years old. 
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INFORMATION has been received to the effect 
that C. E. Bocock, president of the Albion 
Normal School, and Miss Retta F. Martin, Dem- 
ocratic candidate for state superintendent of 
public instruction, Idaho, were killed near Poca- 
tello, Idaho, on October 15 in an automobile ac- 
cident. 


THE death is announced at the age of seventy- 
seven years of Dr. Erasmus Haworth, formerly 
dean of the school of geology at the University 
of Kansas and for many years state geologist. 


Mrs. Lucretia Jones McAnney, formerly 
dean of women at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, died on November 26. She was 
in her seventy-fourth year. 


THE new Mary Reed Library was officially 
presented to the University of Denver by its 
donor, Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, at the convocation 
in the American Renaissance Hall on October 
28. Dr. Louis R. Wilson, dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, gave the 
dedicatory address. The new building, which 
holds the central position of the campus, has 
three large and eleven supplementary reading 
rooms, twenty-two conference and seminar 
rooms, and forty-four studies for the use of the 
faculty and graduate students. Its stacks have 
a capacity of 400,000 volumes. The chief archi- 
tectural feature is the stately tower, which is 
thirty feet square and rises a hundred and 
twenty-five feet. The dedication program con- 
sidered the theme: “The Contribution of the 
University Library to Civilization in the Fields 
of International Relations, of Science, of Let- 
ters and Art, of Economies and Social Institu- 
tions, of Education and Religion, and of Re- 
search and Scholarship.” 


WiLuiaMs COLLEGE will receive $454,603 
from the estate of William Ellis Carnochan, 
lawyer, after the death of his half-sister, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Willett, of Troy, Pa., who has a life 
interest in the property. 


By the will of the late Robert Jordan, of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, on the death of Mrs. 
Jordan the following bequests will be paid to 
public institutions: $100,000, Free Hospital for 
Women, Brookline; $50,000, Infants’ Hospital; 
$100,000, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, half to 
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be applied for purchase of paintings by Amer- 
ican artists and the other half to be expended at 
the discretion of the trustees; $50,000 to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College; 
$50,000, the Industrial Society for Crippled and 
Deformed Children, and $100,000, the Boys’ 
Club of Boston. 


THREE fellowships, to be known as the Voor- 
hees Graduate fellowships, yielding an income 
of $1,500 each, have been established at New 
Jersey College for Women. The fellowships 
have been made available from the income of 
funds bequeathed to the college by the late 
Elizabeth Rodman Voorhees, of Clinton. It is 
expected that the first awards will be made in 
March, 1933, to members of the present senior 
class. Each fellowship recipient must be a 
senior of exceptional promise, graduating from 
New Jersey College for Women in the year in 
which the award is made and must remain un- 
married throughout the whole of her tenure. 
She must give promise of high attainment in 
the field in which the fellowship is to be used, 
which may be any field of art, letters or learn- 
ing generally. The fellowships are to be used 
for graduate study abroad or in any college of 
high standing in the United States, including 
Rutgers University, but not New Jersey College 
for Women, which does not offer strictly gradu- 
ate courses. No fellowship may be divided, but 
each must be used as a unit. Appointments to 
fellowships may be renewed once. 


THE library of the late Professor George 
Kerschensteiner, superintendent of schools of 
Munich, known for his development of the con- 
tinuation school principle, is for sale. The li- 
brary, consisting chiefly of pedagogical and 
philosophical works, contains approximately 
2,700 volumes. A catalogue can be obtained 
from Professor Edward Spranger, University 
of Berlin. 


To meet the definite increase in the need for 
student financial aid at Columbia University, 2 
special committee has been appointed for the 
relief of students, headed by Professor Leo Wol- 
man, of the department of economies. Contri- 
butions will be sought among faculty members 
and the student body. 
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DISCUSSION 


A NEW METHOD FOR SCORING THE 
STRONG INTEREST TEST 


A NEW adaptation of the Hollerith tabulator 
promises to make financially feasible a much 
wider use of the Strong Interest Test in the pro- 
fessional and vocational guidance of college 
students and others in need of counselling. The 
new method reduces the cost of scoring the test 
to about one half the present cost. This reduc- 
tion is achieved by eliminating the hand-selec- 
tion of the pre-punched cards which character- 
izes the current method of scoring the test. 

The new method was devised by the staff of 
the Columbia University Statistical Bureau, in 
collaboration with the engineering and labora- 
tory staffs of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. The method involves the 
use of a standard Hollerith tabulator with a 


simple attachment which can be made at nomi- 
nal cost. For this reason, the new method will 
be of particular interest to the large and grow- 
ing number of colleges that already have Hol- 
lerith installations. 

By the cooperation of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation the Psychological 
Corporation was enabled to exhibit the first tab- 
ulator equipment with the scoring device at the 
recent business show at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace in New York City. The machine is now on 
permanent exhibition in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Statistical Bureau. Information concern- 
ing the device may be secured from the Colum- 
bia University Statistical Bureau, the Psyeho- 
logical Corporation, or the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 

Ben D. Woop 


QUOTATIONS 


AS PRESIDENT LOWELL RETIRES 

THE many fields of endeavor to which Dr. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell has for half a century 
dedicated his talents leave to commentators a 
venerous variety of laurels and bays to bestow. 
Scholar of the humanities, accomplished his- 
torian of government, administrator and good 
citizen, he has as president of Harvard Univer- 
sity devoted himself not only to the require- 
ments of the institution of which he has been 
so distinguished a head but to the wider de- 
mands of the time and society in which he has 
lived. 

A few years since when honored upon the 
oceasion of his ninetieth birthday, Dr. Lowell’s 
predecessor in office, Dr. Eliot, summed his 
course through life with the words, “I have 
always loved a fight.” Of Harvard’s 
present president this is also a record and 
index. A resourceful and unyielding fighter, 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell is dominantly a gen- 
tleman of intact and abiding convictions. Op- 
position to his administrative projects or per- 
sonal beliefs has but served to strengthen his 
purpose. A house plan ridiculed became to 
him a house plan imperatively demanding reali- 


good 


zation and justification. Abuse of Harvard’s 
war-time German department and staff appealed 
to his redeeming New England liberalism as the 
deciding factor in their continuance and _ pro- 
tection. To be set against the course of his 
administration has invariably been to be set 


against an irresistible force. His personal in- 
tegrity and official dignity have always been 


such that he has never in his publie career 
found it necessary to deny even the most 
plausible of erroneous rumors or published 
stories. 

Almost all the factors in the tradition of 
Puritan qualities associated with New England 
find in Dr. Lowell a representative. His au- 
thority derives not alone from his investiture 
as president of Harvard but from his position 
as head of an established family of the Com- 
monwealth and from a chronicle of Lowell 
achievements which have their roots deeply im- 
bedded in the past. Harvard College had been 
founded but three years when, in 1639, Percival 
Lowell arrived in Newbury from Old England. 
From that time until the present the family 
name has figured boldly in the record of Massa- 
chusetts accomplishments in science, industry, 


piety and learning. Lowells have not, as in the 
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verse, been confined only to conversation with 
divinity; they have companioned the best intel- 
lects of their generations and have trodden the 
highroads of life. 

President Lowell’s affection for Harvard has 
always been of a real and intimate order. No 
remote executive with time and patience only 
for exalted matters, he has been very much a 
part of The Yard. Every Sunday morning for 
many years he has dedicated the hour before 
breakfast to trimming the shrubs of his lawn 
and is visible to gay youths returning to bed 
from the bright reaches of Tremont Street, 
clippers in hand and in the company of his 
inevitable spaniel, pruning the barberry hedge 
along Quincy Street. Tophatted and tail-coated, 
he once deserted a meeting of the overseers of 
the university to assist workmen at an execava- 
tion back of Matthews Hall where it was re- 
ported buried fragments of eighteenth century 
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Harvard blue plate had been recovered. His 
fund of anecdotes is inexhaustible. The con- 


ductors of the subway to Boston salute him by 
name since, like all true and thrifty Canta- 
brigians, he eschews the costly taxi. In every 
sense of an abused word he has been an assured 
and amiable aristocrat. 

If testimonials other than the legions of Har- 
vard men who have gone into the world during 
his administration are needed there is the abiding 
memorial of the great material university that 
Harvard, so largely through his endeavors and 
often through his personal generosity, has be- 
come. As with Christopher Wren, there is a 
monument to those who require it. But more 
abiding, perhaps, than house plans, new lecture 
halls or business schools is the Lowell tradition 
and the intangible achievement of Harvard 
prestige associated with his name—The New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


REPORTS 


NATIONAL COOPERATION IN EDU- 
CATION} 

Durina the past two years the American 
Council on Edueation has received a steadily 
increasing number of requests to extend its ser- 
vice as a center of cooperation into broader and 
more varied fields of American education. As 
originally organized, the council’s attention was 
mainly focused on education at the college and 
higher levels. It has recently been urged to 
undertake responsibility for securing national 
cooperation in occupational education and voca- 
tional guidance, in the adjustment of the public- 
school system to the present emergency, in the 
formulation of educational standards and in the 
field of educational finance at all levels, besides 
similar extension of its activities to current 
problems of graduate and professional educa- 
tion. 

The public recognition of the need for mobil- 
izing all educational forces in the present emer- 
gency is now universal. It was well expressed, 
for example, by President E. M. Hopkins in 
his address at the opening of Dartmouth Col- 

1 Statement and appeal authorized by the Execu- 


tive Committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, October 7, 1932. 





lege, on September 22, as follows: “Education 
must emphasize the fact that cooperative effort 
of the intellectually enlightened is necessary to 
overcome the inertia of mass indifference to les- 
sons of the past or to possibilities of the future.” 
In response to these increasing demands, the 
executive committee and the committee on prob- 
lems and plans of the American Council on 
Edueation have given considerable attention 
during the past year to this problem of devel- 
oping an appropriate, adequate national center 
of cooperation for American education. After 
eareful consideration of this problem and of 
many other suggestions made by individuals and 
organizations, the director and associate direc- 
tor of the council present the following report 
for consideration of the executive committee. 
It seems clear in the first place that the prob- 
lem of creating an appropriate national center 
of cooperation for American education is so 
novel and involves so many rapidly changing 
conditions that it ean better be solved by a 
process of experiment and evolution than by 
attempting to create the needed organization at 
one stroke by extensive changes in its structure 
as suggested by study of the organization of 
other similar agencies. The American Council 
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on Edueation has achieved its present develop- 
ment and won the confidence it now enjoys by 
this experimental evolutionary process. It has 
amended its constitution whenever experience 
warranted. In this way it has developed an 
organization adapted to cooperative action and 
effective techniques of cooperation; as, for ex- 
ample, in psychological examinations for fresh- 
men, in modern foreign language teaching, in 
cumulative record cards and in new type tests. 

The techniques of cooperation developed by 
the council are working so well in the fields in 
which they have been applied that they may be 
relied on to get similarly good results in other 
fields like those that have been mentioned. Be- 
cause of its past experience in developing these 
techniques of cooperation, the council is now 
ready to extend them rapidly into such other 
fields as may seem desirable. The additional 
income needed to do this might, under normal 
conditions, have been derived from agencies 
particularly interested in the particular fields 
selected. The depression has, however, made 
this impossible at present. The normal income 
for support of headquarters is falling off. 
Therefore, when the need for its service is grow- 
ing more acute, the council must either reduce 
its present activities and slow down its steady 
growth of the past ten years, or secure from 
other sources additional income for its operating 
expenses. 

A digest of the essential facts relating to the 
growth and financial stability of the council 
during the past ten years shows: 
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(1) That the institutional membership of the 
council steadily increased from 147 in 1923 to 
256 in 1931, when it began to decrease as a 
result of the depression. 

(2) That up to 1931 the actual payment of 
membership dues surpassed the estimated in- 
come from that source, showing that the insti- 
tutions recognize the value of the council by 
their consistent support. 

(3) That in 1932 actual receipts of institu- 
tional membership dues fell off $3,800 below 
estimates. 

(4) That the council has developed some ad- 
ditional means of support, largely through pub- 
liceations and reimbursement for services in 
sponsoring special studies. 

Under the conditions just described and in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
problems and plans committee, we recommend 
to the executive committee that the council seek 
a subvention of $20,000 a year for two years. 
Such a subvention at this time would enable tks 
council not only to continue its present coopera- 
tive experiments through this emergency, but 
also to extend them immediately into those other 
areas of education where they are so sorely 
needed on account of the depression. Such 
experimentation also would show how to organ- 
ize and operate a national center for cooperation 
in education so that it effectively focuses, mobil- 
izes and inspires the intelligence of the country 
to meet the challenge of the present situation. 

C. R. Mann 
J. H. MacCracken 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


THE publication of a comprehensive bio- 
graphical directory always affords an oppor- 
tunity for the compilation of information on 
personnel matters which it would be well-nigh 
impossible to obtain by an ordinary question- 
naire. “Leaders in Education: A Biographical 
Directory,” edited by J. McKeen Cattell, re- 
cently released by The Science Press, offers 
America its best chance to learn about its lead- 
Among the numerous com- 


ers in education. 


pilations of data that may be made from this 
source, the matter of geographical distribution 
of leaders in education is prominent. From 
what states did the leaders come? In what 
states are they now located? The results of 
the tedious task of compiling the data in an- 
swer to these two questions are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

At the left in the table are the names of the 
states arranged alphabetically. Then figures in 
a series of columns show the number of leaders 
in various branches of educational service that 
were born in the various states and that are 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF LEADERS IN EDUCATION By TYPES OF SERVICE, BY BIRTH, AND BY PRESENT 


RESIDENCE 








Types of educational service 





Local 


























Local : College 
—- superin- =e iar Others Totals 
aculty senna’ adm. aout 
States endents officers _— 
Born Now in 
Now Now Now Now Now 
Born ‘no Bor i. Born io Born Sa Born ie * Was . Per 
7 ot 7 cent. 
Alabama .......... 56 62 iF 2 8 16 39 4 t8 7 33 09 E20 26 
BRAID oosccicsccscsscccsesccscn 1 24 2 18 i 5 0 6 2 4 6 05 52 47 
Arkansas 33 36 06«6©616)— 16 6 10 14 14 9 4 78 .70 80 72 
California. .... 83 417 11 54 18 = 86 6 36 20 58 1388 1.24 651 5.84 
Colorado oe 26 «65 7 16 6 19 I i 16 7 50 45 114 1.02 
Connecticut 0.0.0.0... 107 189 10 36 23 28 10 10 20 28 £170 1.53 291 2.61 
Delaware .......... 14 7 2 4 4 8 2 2 2 4 24 22 25 22 
District of Columbia 22 98 0 Z i 11 5 11 7 163 35 3L 285 2.56 
Florida > 40 2 4 2 5 0 10 1 7 21 19 66 59 
Georgia . 64 11 18 10 7 23 24 4. 4 119 +107 127 1.14 
Idaho. ....... 19 0 6 0 1 0 6 2 3 10 .09 35 al 
Illinois ... 453 75 .75 89 99 60 49 82 84 732 657 760 6.82 
Indiana 154 74 34 72 41 #45 28 #421 «11 #4584 5.24 268 2.40 
TW scsssssceee 136 42 2 52 25 42 26 53 22 491 441 2387 2.13 
Kansas f 113 42 30 39 «25 «211«~CO19 0 | 68806lU6cd180 68T4 «6246 «6199 ~—= (1.79 
Rentuck yo... .cccccssncsnsee 108 72 16 20 18 #16 #29 238 27 «138 «198 #$41.78 144 1.29 
Louisiana 21 44 7 5 11 10 4 i 6 9 52 AT 81 73 
Maine ..........00.. 90 35 32 16 37 12 15 5 2F 17 301 L180 85 .76 
Maryland. ............. 127 107 I8 2 2 33 FE 10 20 38 18% 1.68 is Lee 
Massachusetts .. 414 467 73 89 68 72 28 28 100 97 683 6.13 753 6.76 
Michigan 0... ccccccecen 200 185 52 63 59 56 20 22 37 29 368 3.30 355 3.19 
Minnesota 120 178 13 27 24 21 9 17 36 13 202 4181 256 £2.30 
Mississippi .. 48 21 33 10 5 6 16 15 5 2 87 78 54 48 
Missouri ........... 229 166 59 32 58 47 33 30 36 27 415 3.72 302 ~= 2.71 
Montana. ........ 8 24 0 8 2 5 i 7 1 5 12 oun 49 44 
Nebraska we 95 84 24 16 18 16 9 14 2 8S 17% 158 188 1.24 
Oe, eee 0 9 0 3 3 2 0 1 0 1 3 .03 16 14 
New Hampshire ........ 58 50 13 19 9 9 9 5 18 8 107 96 91 82 
New Jersey ............ 109 163 15 38 16 50 6 16 19 28 165 148 295 ~ 2.65 
New Mexico ........ 2 18 1 6 2 2 0 5 1 5 6 .05 36 32 
RW WORN aces sissies 535 803 102 102 111 129 64 45 166 261 978 £8.78 1340 12.02 
North Carolina ..... 97 117 24 20 15 20 29 388 15 12 4180 4162 207 ~~ 1.86 
North Dakota wu... 15 44 3 7 4 6 4 9 2 4 “8s 25 70 .63 
ORR scceccsete spect atiesi cine 2 75 94 79 66 46 93 64 851 7.64 645 5.79 
Oklahoma. ................. 24 3 «#6414 2 14 2 8 16 14 123 += 1.10 
Oregon occ 8 4 8 = 1 ? 2 .38 90 81 
Pennsylvania 96 126 101 52COiGCOHsiBD®=_—sOB'11—_ 7.28) = 776—CG..96 
Rhode Island. ....... 36 46 = 11 8 7 9 3 4 13 12 70 61 79 ak 
South Carolina .... 73 4«6©4606«Co«d16—=Cisd12:—siad138wsti‘z2:SCd9 S18) 8 7 134 # 1.20 95 85 
South Dakota .............. 25 39 eS 2 8 6 4 13 2 a 42 .38 77 .69 
Tennessee .......... 85 101 27 17 13 12 26 29 15 9 166 149 168 1.51 
WOFAS. «50.0: 90 163 24 40 28 33 16 35 16 20 4174 #+%4&I156 291 2.61 
Lo A ieee 36 =—.29 3 3 0 3- 3 9 8 7 59 oa 51 46 
RIOT asaccsccccscceecceee 60 24 19 7 15 8 8 4 15 5 117 1.05 48 43 
WWIII a cnssctsnectsacers 155 119 30 27 23 14 438 37 26 19 277 #249 216 1.94 
Washington Poni, eee 2 1 5 20 2 9 5 12 27 24 130 = £1.17 
West Virginia mie Of 4 JF TE 39 9 18 19 15 9 116 1.04 102 92 
Wisconsin ................... 216 177 43 89 26 30 22 21 36 28 343 3.08 295 2.65 
a Clot 2i———aeete 9 16 1 10 0 5 I 1 0 0 11 10 32 .29 
Islands and terri- 
tories of U.S... 13 22 1 6 4 7 2 4 1 10 21 19 49 44 
RON ORIE cececncecceessen ese 564 7 33 6 34 4 71 17 98 138 9800 7.18 118 1.06 
Not stated ou. 7 0 41 0 33 0 6 0 15 0 4171 ~= 1.53 0 .00 
TRCRCIRER isiassesssccosscc 6391 6391 1257 1257 1271 1271 912 912 1314 1314 11145 100.01 11145 100.03 
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now located in the same. “College faculty” in- 
eludes all college teachers and administrative 
officers, except college presidents; “local super- 
intendents” includes superintendents of city, 
town and county public school systems, and 
head masters of non-sectarian academies; “local 
minor administrative officers” includes such 
groups of workers as assistant superintendents, 
principals and supervisors; “college presidents” 
presidents, acting presidents and 
emeriti. Some of the groups included under 
“others” are state educational officers, members 
of the staffs of The Office of Education, The 
National Edueation Association or other educa- 
tional associations or foundations, librarians, 
editors, teachers and officers in private sectarian 
and All leaders 
listed as “retired” are classified according to 
their last positions held. At the right are 
columns showing the totals for each state and 
the per cent. that each total is of the 11,145 
entries. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of the 
distribution of leaders in education revealed by 
the table is that most of the leaders are members 
of college faculties. Over half of the entire 
group of entries are so classified. The distribu- 
tion among the other professional groups is 
approximately equal. 

Another obvious characteristic of the distri- 
bution is the inequality among the states in 
regard to the production and consumption of 
leaders in education. The only states that pro- 
duced or now have over 5 per cent. of the 
entries are California, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio are 
the four largest states anyway, and it is fair 
to expect them to lead in great men in the 
profession of education. These four states rank 
high in both the production and present resi- 
Similarly, Mas- 


includes 


schools classroom teachers. 


dence of leaders in education. 
sachusetts ranks high in both respects, and it 
is among the largest states, with only the four 
just mentioned and California, Michigan and 
Texas being larger. Also, it is reasonable to 
believe that the local traditions of Massachusetts 
and its large number of good colleges and uni- 


1The foreign countries provided many of our 
leaders in education, especially college professors. 
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versities influence the position of the state in 
educational leadership. 

California and Indiana are the only states of 
the seven with more than 5 per cent. of the 
leaders in either column that do not have more 
than five in both. California, sixth in total 
population, is consuming many more leaders in 
education than it has produced, and Indiana, 
eleventh in size, has produced many more than 
it is consuming. Without doubt, California’s 
high position is attributable to the large univer- 
sities that have developed in that state. In- 
diana’s position as a hotbed for the production 
of leaders in education probably is attributable 
to local tradition and to the excellent provision 
for teacher training which the state has made 
for over a half century. At present, to use 
Irving’s words, Indiana, and not Connecticut, is 
the “state which supplies the Union with 
pioneers for the mind... and sends forth 
yearly its legions of . . . schoolmasters.”? 

J. R. SHANNON 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

TERRE HAUTE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


DuNLAP, KNIGHT. Habits. Pp.x+326. Liveright. 
$3.00. 

LULL, Herbert G, Secondary Education. Pp. 
xvii+ 366. Norton. $2.25, 

MURSELL, JAMES L. The Psychology of Secondary 
School Teaching. Pp. x +468. Norton. $2.50. 

Rucu, G. M. and F. B. Knicut. Standard Service 
Algebra. Pp. xiv+528. Illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.32. 


2 This fact has been observed empirically before. 
For example, Lewis M. Terman has referred to 
Indiana’s apparent prolificacy of educational lead- 
ers. (‘‘Growth Through Professional Reading.’’ 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
May, 1928, pages 137-138. There is a tradition 
in Indiana that it has been southern Indiana in 
particular that produced the educational leaders. 
This tradition is ill-founded. When the tabulation 
was made, northern Indiana and southern Indiana 
were treated separately. The division line was the 
northern boundaries of Vermillion, Parke, Putnam, 
Hendricks, Marion, Hancock, Rush, Fayette and 
Union Counties. This division gave the most 
nearly equal balance in population, according to 
the census of 1910, which census was used on the 
assumption that it was at about that date when 
most of the leaders in education were getting 
started in their professional careers. The numbers 
of leaders from the northern and southern halves 
are about the same for all the divisions of profes- 
sional workers, with the totals being 298 born in 
northern Indiana and 286 born in southern In- 
diana, 
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AMERICA AS IT SHOULD BE AND ISN’T 

It surely is time, say Williamson and Wes- 
ley, to remove the basis of criticism on educa- 
tion that it so stresses settled things as to give 
its recipient no practice in adventure with the 
much more perplexing matters that make these 
times distressing. These two teachers put on 
the title page of their book this significant 
declaration: “Problems are the growing pains 
of civilization, offering opportunities for per- 
sonal achievement and pointing the way to 
national progress.” These writers have a re- 
markably engaging approach to economics and 
politics. The proverbial dullness ascribed to 
the subjects is entirely absent from their treat- 
ment. The way one idea is developed out of 
another and then generates some more gives 
the whole treatise a continuity that makes for 
ready understanding and easy retention. There 
are great civic problems to solve, the authors 
remind us. Our type of cooperating government 
is based on the hope that public opinion will 
concentrate upon them. To enlighten public 
opinion a great system of common schools has 
been set up. Accordingly, let us attend to edu- 
eating a nation of civic-problem solvers. We 
are not cherishing a dream that schoolboys will 
lead statesmen up a newly found road. But 
the statesmen of to-morrow are in the schools 
to-day. Youth has to have its mind keep busy 
upon something. Surely the outcome of an at- 
tempted solution of a civie problem is as valu- 
able to the community which pays the cost of 
school as is the reestablishment of the fact, so 
prettily proved two thousand years ago and 
more, that the angles of a triangle amount to 
two right angles. Let us, then, prepare voters 
for the problem approach: Give them experience 
with the unsettled questions of economics, 
sociology and polities; bring the young citizens 
more intelligently into the riddles of agricul- 


1 Thames Ross Williamson, Edgar Bruce Wesley: 
‘Principles of Social Science. A Survey of Prob- 
lems in American Democracy.’’ D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 561 pp. $1.60. 
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tural perplexities, race prejudices, crime preven- 
tion, alcoholism, distribution of wages and 
profits, and all the questions that perplex the 
citizen attempting to improve our democracy. 
The main duty of the public is to bring a democ- 
racy that provides the fullest opportunities for 
a complete life for all citizens. After several 
generations have seen the failure of education 
to achieve this on the foundation of scholarship 
in medieval lore, we had better turn to the 
proposals made by the men who formed the re- 
public and go directly into the business of train- 
ing citizens by aiming at the ideas that con- 
stitute good citizenship. 

Some of these are grouped into a study called 
economics. What is it? The ideas involved in 
the activities of making a living. If you lived 
by yourself, economics would be simple enough. 
Working with other men you can make a better 
living than alone. But when you work with one, 
how much work should you do and how much of 
the product should be yours? Now you are 
launched into the maze that runs into sociology, 
morals, polities, law, and the whole gamut of 
the social sciences. Real genius of the present 
book lies in the skill with which it pushes you 
into all the essential complexities and keeps you 
from being bewildered. 


Citizens Must Ficut ENemies at Home 

The spirit of democracy is more than mere 
justice. Our national creed adds general wel- 
fare. If we continue a situation in which, work 
as hard as they can, only a part of the people 
are able to support themselves and their 
families, the public welfare will not be thought 
of by enough citizens to be what it should. 
Washington and the other founders repeatedly 
warned against the ever-present danger of im- 
pairment of the equal chance aimed at when the 
Declaration was framed. 

How capital is essential to the production of 
those goods that civilization has brought is laid 
before the young student here convincingly. 
There follows a consideration rarely stressed, 
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the fact that land, labor, capital and coopera- 
tion are not enough to insure production. There 
must be government and law suppressing theft, 
violence and fraud, enforcing contracts and pre- 
venting monopolistic abuses. Over and again 
this book emphasizes the economic necessity 
that government is. 

Two necessary factors of efficient production, 
capital and labor, have been antagonistic since 
the industrial revolution began. It is notable 
that the language of warfare found place in 
the first American country-wide organization of 
employers. They called themselves “The Stove- 
Founders’ National Defence Association.” So 
long as this war spirit exists between the neces- 
sary organs of the economic body, legs rebelling 
against stomach, heart refusing blood supply to 
arms, the good life is deferred. It is your plain 
duty to learn all you can of this complex affair, 
involving the use of better machines and the 
lay-off of men, the change from horses to elec- 
tricity, from coal to oil, from railroads to auto- 
mobiles. Should government undertake projects 
to give men work? Why? Why not? Should 
government establish employment agencies, re- 
quire employers to set up reserve funds, make 
a wage scale that gives the worker a larger share 
of the profits, insure against unemployment? 
You don’t know; neither does anybody. Some 
solution must be better than some other. In the 
past the great expanse of new land was counted 
on to provide for the distressed portions of the 
American people. That cure is gone. Nobody 
knows of any great natural resource on which 
to draw. Nothing but human brains and im- 
pulses can get us through this time. 

We have achieved the highest material pros- 
perity yet known. We have done it by means of 
the capitalistic system. It has revolutionized 
the world. Since science, art and literature 
depend heavily on prosperity, we may go so 
far as to say that capitalism is the most im- 
portant single basis of modern civilization. But 
immediately Economists Williamson and Wesley 
run through the “defects of the capitalistic sys- 
tem” and throw everything once more into the 
problematic. 

What a new type of educated these modern 
text-book writers will turn out! What is to 


become of our pompous old friend who knows 
and knows that he knows? If what he knows 
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is the sum of the angles of a triangle, say our 
gentle and learned authors, he is a box of 


puzzles already solved. What the world de- 
mands of education is a dynamic mind hungry 
for new adventure. 

The way capital, interest, banking, rent, 
wages, profits and taxes are knit into a fabric 
here is admirable. How supply and demand, 
under conditions of free competition, still settle 
these perplexities is set forth with clarity and 
plenty of warning that you don’t build a bar- 
ricade of economic laws around a height on 
which is displayed the old banner, “Laissez 
Faire.” For there is the problem of unearned 
wealth and the question of justice. There is 
the urge for increased taxes on the rich; there is 
the curbing of monopolies. Justice we must 
have, but more than justice. I must not only 
have as much wealth as I produce, I must make 
it possible for every one to earn enough to 
support himself decently and comfortably. 


ScHoo.t Courses Must Be CHANGED 


Our authors give careful attention to the 
imperfections of our civilization. The glorious 
republic suffers from a seeming belief in the 
efficacy of paper constitutions and laws passed 
and then neglected. The fault of the age is too 
much pioneer individualism, personal initiative 
for personal gain. Marriage, you young folks 
think, is all for your happiness. If it is a dis- 
appointment, easy divorce is sought. Take the 
larger, nobler view. Marriage is for the main- 
tenance of the family, a necessary basis of 
civilized life. 

Your view of education, too, is worked by 
selfishness. Education is a community concern, 
paid for by it and given you to use for the gen- 
eral welfare. It includes all activities which 
lead to a more responsible citizenship. Democ- 
racy demands more of you than does any other 
form of government. Many citizens condemn 
the public schools because they have not pro- 
duced citizens who perform their political 
duties. On the school, more than on any other 
agency, rests the responsibility for efficient com- 
munity life. No reorganized economic system, 
no code of perfect laws, will save this republic 
unless the citizens are trained to a proper ap- 
preciation of their responsibilities toward their 
country. 
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This book gives public opinion many pages. 
Where freedom of speech is encouraged, the 
existence of antagonistic camps is a safeguard 
to the public welfare. No duty is more urgent 
on schools than that they inform public opinion 
with facts. They must insure examination of 
all sides of debatable questions. America defers 
too much to governmental mechanism. The most 
perfect form of government can be used by 
spoilsmen for their own advantage. Only an 
enlightened, watchful, active majority can save 
us. To supply this the schools were made a part 
of the American scheme of government. 

The theoretical considerations underlying the 
American scheme of government and its objec- 
tives are emphasized and shown as superior, but 
the old text-book tone of God in his heaven 
and all right with the world here gives way to 
a virile insistence that the next generation shall 
realize the duty of knowing how serious are the 
abuses that prevent democracy from affording 
justice to all. Political crookedness, special 
privilege, bought legislation, stolen elections, the 
spoils evil, unfair taxation, corrupt courts, are 
cited as diseases that the generation now in 
school ean not ignore. Opportunity is open to 
every one of you, says the final sentence in the 
book, to use your highest intelligence and cour- 
age in the greatest work you can conceive. 

Williamson and Wesley have, besides con- 
structing a text that brilliantly illuminates the 
whole eivie field, put high-class brain work into 
the frequent lists of questions, problems and 
book references. Their political dictionary of 
forty-one pages is a unique utility. 


BITING OFF BITS OF THE REAL JOB 


Harrison Sayre, Gertrude Wolff, William 
Bagley, Raymond Buell, Maxwell Stewart, 
Harold Clark, George Cutten, Gordon Hayes, 
Harper Leech, Ernest Lewis, editors, economists, 
high-school teachers and university professors, 
unite in a project? for supplying high schools 
and colleges with short, non-partisan presenta- 
tions of the pressing problem confronting 


2 Editorial Board, 
Caused It?’’ ‘‘The Depression. 


‘The Depression. What 
What Can We 


Do?’’ ‘*Economie Planning,’’ ‘‘ Unemployment, ’’ 
‘*Crime,’’? ‘‘Services and Cost of Government.’’ 
American Education Press, 580 5th Ave., New 
York. Each, 24 pp., 15¢, 20 copies or more 10¢ 
each. 
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America in this present. Fourteen other book- 
lets are in preparation, covering recent changes, 
distributions, vocational opportunities in a 
machine age, the leisure problem, banks and the 
people, insurance, who pays for war, inter- 
national cooperation, tariffs, socialism, commu- 
nism, fascism, democracy, and freedom. 

The first six, mentioned at the bottom of this 
page, are decidedly well done, presenting the 
proposals of men conspicuous in the fields con- 
sidered. The editors make a compact, continu- 
ous presentation of each subject, never dull, 
admirably clear and insistent that these matters 
are a part of your every-day life and unescap- 
able. 

Some teacher who knows his lines has 
equipped each booklet with modern tests and 
with suggested readings. 

General Pershing’s protest is quoted: “Why 
is it that patriotism burns brightly in war and 
dimly in times of peace? It is just as necessary 
in meeting our complex problems now as it was 
in the great conflict. The average citizen feels 
that somehow his problem will be solved for 
him. His indifference invites calamity.” 

Plenty of food, plenty of coal, plenty of 
clothing, and millions cold and hungry. Who 
is to mend this? asks the essay on depression. 
Why, you and your parents and every one. 
This is a democracy, a cooperating concern. 
You must know the rudiments of the business. 
Here are some of them. This is the tone of the 
lessons. 

Lewis Lorwin, of Broskings Institution, pro- 
posed national economic planning in 1928. We 
were too prosperous to bother with it. In 1931 
he recommended to Congress a national eco- 
nomie council. The American Federation of 
Labor has a proposal. Robert La Follette 
formulated one. So has the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and Stuart Chase, and 
Jay Franklin, and Bernard Baruch, and Gerard 
Swope, and George Soule. These plans are 
summarized for the student. Consider whether 
they are as important a part of your education 
as the atomic theories, the rules of indirect dis- 
course and the dates of Roman history. 

You ean’t go very far into this series with- 
out a suspicion that those behind it are trying 
to thrust into the schools the matters those 
men who got the free-school laws passed said 
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would be the main concern of public education— 
enlightened public opinion. 

The booklet on crime, its prevalence, causes 
and costs, is a sober presentation of facts, quot- 
ing the sources of information. There is no 
emotional harrowing of the student’s mind. 
You have committed to memory much about 
the area and reosureces of your country; add 
things like this to your store: 

In 511 cities, with a population of 16,458,401, 
the number of murders per million inhabitants 
is five times those in England and Wales. The 
foreign born among us are less criminal than 
our natives, ete. 

The purpose and work-out of these books are 
so well conceived they should prove indis- 
pensable in keeping teachers to what they are 
now putting into words in educational conven- 
tions—resolutions. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION DISREGARDED 


THE curious unimportance of American edu- 
cational enterprise, when Swedish reformers en- 
deavor to make over their school system, gives 
a text for an entire volume of interesting fact 
and conjecture, as Madam Bogoslovsky* ex- 
amines events in two countries. Woven into 
Swedish democratic movements, the populariza- 
tion of schools has concerned leaders for gen- 
erations. The European revolution, following 
the world war, awakened progressive ideas 
throughout the Seandinavian peninsula. The 
division of schools into one kind for the upper 
classes, another for the lower, has had a body 
blow. The opening of educational opportunity 
for girls is an achievement coming into com- 
pleteness. The grip of classical studies on the 
schools is loosening. But the national system in 
which the greatest gains have been made in 
these directions are almost unknown in Sweden. 
There is a country-wide prejudice against 
America. We are considered a shallow, noisy, 
money-chasing nation. 

This gentlewoman writes with the aim of 
breaking a barrier of ignorance and of acceler- 
ating cooperation between the two countries. 
International societies represented in Russia, 

3Christina Stael Von Holstein Bogoslovsky, 
‘The Educational Crisis in Sweden in the Light 


of American Experience.’’ Columbia University 
Press, New York. 301 pp. $3.50. 
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Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia advocate whole- 
sale adaptations of the democratic schools of 
the United States. Leaders in those countries 
look with expectation and confidence to the 
great republic of the West. Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and, perhaps, England enter- 
tain much suspicion and scepticism with regard 
to America. Each European country has a 
highly developed traditional educational system. 
Educational experience in the United States is 
mistrusted; its values are unknown. Sweden is 
the oldest intact kingdom in Europe. It has 
evolved gradually and peaceably into a political 
democracy. It has clung to old eulture. Edu- 
cational suggestion has come to her mostly from 
nearer neighbors. 

For the past fifteen years Sweden has been 
agitated over educational reform. This has be- 
come a political and national event of first rank. 
The progressives are fighting to democratize and 
modernize education. In 1904 the liberal party 
in the legislature broke the Latin monopoly. 
In 1909 the common elementary school was ex- 
tended from a three-year term to one of six 
years. Nine years later a national school com- 
mission began its five-years study aiming at the 
complete democratization of the entire school 
system. Three main problems are holding pub- 
lic attention: an education better suited to the 
needs of the nation than is the course of classical 
studies, a unified system to replace the double 
arrangement that separates the élite from the 
common people, a scheme of instruction suited 
to personal abilities and needs. The lower 
chamber of the Riksdag has repeatedly voted for 
the extension of civie education at the expense 
of the classical, only to be defeated in the con- 
servative upper house. 

Madame Bogoslovsky reviews some astonish- 
ing instances of backwardness in European 
schools—the indifference to school libraries and 
general reading, the prevalence of health-break- 
ing requirements for excessive home study, the 
rigid doctrinal requirements imposed on teach- 
ers, the prevalence of reproductive recitations 
with no encouragement to originality, initiative 
or adaptation. Visitors return from America to 
Sweden with accounts of coordination of school 
with every-day life. Current events, projects, 
cooperation in government, school clubs and 
journals are described. “The American children 
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in school live in the present, the Swedish, in 
the past.” A Swedish audience of teachers 
laughs heartily when it hears of American high- 
school art-teachers telling children how to select 
their neckties. The characteristic attitude of 
the Swedish educator smacks of snobbishness, of 
fear of being useful. In Sweden, the pupils 
are pushed back too much; it is held that they 
should be taught to know their place. The 
American youth acquires an ease of manner 
lacking in Swedish young people. 

For years many earnest Swedes have consid- 
ered the private schools very mischievous, not 
only because they separate even the children into 
classes, but because they distract the attention 
of the wealthy from public education. 

The author has surveyed Swedish educational 
literature printed during the past one hundred 
years. Reference to America is scant. Our pro- 
ductive studies on tests and measurements, effect 
of supervision, individual differences, essentials 
of the learning process, units of mastery, cur- 
riculum revision, segregation according to 
ability, educational psychology, are unknown. 
The dictum that all the teacher needs is knowl- 
edge of the subject holds in the majority of 
higher schools in Sweden. America has a more 
highly developed study of the science of educa- 
tion than is to be found anywhere else in the 
world. But Sweden has not recognized the value 
of it. There is no chair of philosophy of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, supervision or administration in any 
Swedish institution. 

Madame Bogoslovsky’s presentation of the ex- 
cellence of Swedish education is extensive and 
sympathetic. Her parallel tables of character- 
istics of schools in the two countries, her excel- 
lent summary of the prevailing trends of Amer- 
ican schooling are illuminating. 


STILL STRONG AFTER SIXTY-THREE 
YEARS 
WERE you as old as I, Matthew Arnold‘ would 
be for you a vivid memory. Everybody in eol- 
lege, when I was in one, was referring to his 
gospels of culture. Whatever your age, the 
charm and human interest of his matter and 


4Matthew Arnold, ‘‘Culture and Anarchy.’’ 


University Press, Cambridge, England. American 
agent, The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. 


241 
$2.00. 
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method will affect your thought and speech. 
Dover Wilson, whose own comments on British 
education have appeared in this magazine, has 
gone back to the original copies of Arnold’s 
“Culture and Anarchy,” reprinting it unex- 
purgated. With Dr. Wilson’s spicy commen- 
taries, with Arnold’s famous witticisms, the 
essay abounds in doctrine and protest curiously 
applicable to present problems. 


THE CLASSROOM AND THE GREAT 
LUNACY 

Number fourteen of the Harvard Studies in 
Edueation is a lively work.° Young Daniel 
Prescott, serving in the army, believing current 
tales as to what the war was for, then doubting 
them, convinced that a saner education is neces- 
sary if we are to avoid repeated recurrence of 
seeking to use the Great Failure, found oppor- 
tunity to study abroad under the auspices of 
the Harvard Bureau of International Relations. 
See his book, a sprightly aceount of his pursuit 
and tracking of the huge international lunacy. 
The spirit of education, not its manuals, courses 
and official bulletins, determines whether a gen- 
eration shall acquire understanding, sympathy 
and good will or shall repeat the old errors of 
hate, suspicion and war. 

Tradition has an iron grip on teaching. 
Usage does more than retain old studies. It 
creates instructional processes that resist change. 
Such processes are the development of reasoning 
through practice in formal grammar or geom- 
etry; the development of precision of thought 
through the study of the classics, the develop- 
ment of respect through the study of political, 
military and church history. Tradition appeals 
to these old aims of instruction, stated in gen- 
eralities, assumed to be regarded universally as 
laudable. Once set, these habits of thought 
foster educational inertia. The assumption is 
that men trained in the old way have been of 
high value. It is disloyal to wish for something 
better than that which has brought the nation 
to where it is. 

So finds this traveler, quizzing the English 


5 Daniel A. Prescott, ‘‘ Education and Interna- 
tional Relations. A Study of the Social Forces 
that Determine the Influence of LEducation.’’ 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 168 pp. $2.50. 
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educators. “There is no doubt,” the great head 
master tells him, “about the fact that the ancient 
classies offer the best mental training that it is 
possible to obtain.” 

“What evidence,” asked Prescott, “is there 
for that?” 

Answer: The number of great men who have 
had training in the classics constitutes complete 
proof. 

That this proof also establishes the necessity 
of snuff, of knee breeches, of bag wigs, makes 
no dent on the logic of the English educator. 
That classical education was all that was to be 
had, that no comparison is made between it and 
any other training, that its recipients were a 
picked lot, do not worry the British schoolmas- 
ter. These facts do not gain admission to his 
skull. According to the English view, the best 
way to prepare a child to reason about dis- 
armament is through the mastery of Latin verse. 

The contacts with other nations, as taught in 
English schools, are almost entirely those of war 
or political intrigue. The international influ- 
ences of peace—art, science, music, medicine, 
engineering, commerce—are neglected. Modern 
psychology, demonstrating that one can reason 
in any field only when he is well supplied with 
facts in it, leaves British education useless for 
improving international relations. Those likely 
to become British leaders are traditionally con- 
demned to dwell long in an intellectual vacuum 
and are delayed in their understanding of their 
present world. 

In Germany, the surveyor found education 
stereotyped and academic. They are teaching 
their subjects rather than aiming at a national 
consciousness and a country’s righteousness. 

But quite generally on the continent ine ob- 
server found the tendency of the elementary 
schools much stronger for international minded- 
ness, for peace and for justice, while the higher 
schools are cynical about humanitarian ideals. 

The educational processes of the world surely 
must be recast. Attacks on established systems, 
materials and procedures are poor preliminaries 
for the introduction of new educational values 
and methods. It creates too strong opposition. 
It delays reform. Demonstrate the need. Blame 
no one. Give the truth its own way of develop- 
The success of the League-of-Nations 


ing. 
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Union in slow-changing England is encouraging. 
There was a quiet campaign of meetings and 
printed matter. At length the teachers, wed to 
a faith in general mental training through gram- 
mar, mathematics and Latin, petitioned govern- 
ment to provide courses in international amity 
for them to teach their pupils. 

Acecustomed to a provincial American attitude, 
this Daniel comes to the judgment that the 
European schools are, maybe, moving faster than 
we to teach interdependence. A fact that is 
generally in their consciousness is that science 
has so perfected warfare that another major 
conflict means complete annihilation of the 
nations party to it. This is causing European 
schools to avoid the glorification of war. An 
almost universal fear permeates the classrooms. 
Here and there Prescott found expressions of 
hope that the school teachers of the world will 
build a loyalty to humanity that will insist on 
international law to secure understanding and 
banish war. 

This world has reached a stage where we must 
decide to scrap the wicked wasteful anarchy of 
war and adopt international cooperation and 


law. Teachers are beginning to school the gen- 
eration to make this choice. So finds this in- 
vestigator. 


PERSONALITY MEASURED 


Psycuotoaists Allport and Vernon® lead you 
to an adventure into the appraisal of personality 
by means of 45 searching questions on economic, 
esthetic, social, political, religious and intellec- 
tual aspects of yourself, involving your attitude 
toward musicians, newspapers, pictures, dicta- 
tors, machine production, savings, Sunday, 
friends, conversation, marriage and much be- 
sides. The score card tells you, provided your 
answers are true, whether in theoretical matters, 
in economic, in esthetic, in social, in political 
aspects you are high, average or low. A short 
manual of directions accompanies. 


EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF 
GETTING MORE 
Once when a party of us schoolmasters, at- 
tending a convention in Massachusetts, were 
6Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, ‘‘A 


Study of Values.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Manual, Tests, Score sheet. 25 cents. 
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invited to take a swim in the majestic pool of 
the classical academy in the town, we reached 
the tank at the time when an instructor was 
teaching some boys to swim. He was specific 
and particular in the demonstration of strokes, 
balance, position, and so on. Charlie Haskell, 
one of our party, called our attention to an 
interesting point. “This chap,” he said, “isn’t 
bothered with getting his boy to any place in 
particular. He’s planning entirely on how the 
youngster gets there. What a difference from 
the rest of the academy! No other teacher is 
centered on how knowledge is got. Everybody 
else is aiming at the knowledge itself.” 

Professor Book’s late work’ would jar the 
complacency of many a high-school and college 
teacher whom the Lord or some other power has 
chosen to care for our young. The first declara- 
tion of the first page of this book is that the 
goal of the educational process is to learn how 
to learn. The teacher shows the pupil how to 
acquire so as to be able to go on acquiring and 
using in order to be able to adjust himself to 
the changing world. I wish, says the author, 
to explain the nature of learning, to show when 
and why it oceurs, how it works and how it may 
be directed to reach objectives and to reach them 
with the least expenditure of time and energy. 
I wish to bring together and to make practical 
all the facts about the process that have been 
gathered by experimental studies. I would like 
to stimulate further studies of problems not yet 
solved. I wish to offer a text-book for teacher- 
training schools and courses in college, for 
teachers already in service, that they may lessen 
their perplexities and increase their worth. 

You should be grounded in modern psychol- 
ogy in order to get full value from a work 
like this. 

Frequent reference is made to William L. 
Bryan, pioneer in the scientifie study of learn- 
ing. With Noble Harter, he conducted con- 
trolled laboratory experiments, tracked the 
things that improve and impair the acquisition 
of power, discovered the wide range of indi- 
vidual differences, appraised the worth of prac- 
tice periods of different lengths, and plotted 
curves of growth. In the thirty-three years since 


7 William F,. Book, ‘‘Economy and Technique 
of Learning.’’ 
ton. 


D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
534 pp. $2.50. 
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the initial report was published thousands of 
investigations in this line have been made on 
man and animals. Quite properly, Professor 
Book dedicates this volume to his former 
teacher, Indiana President Bryan, father of 
investigations of learning. 

So, come on into one of the best written scien- 
tifie works you will meet in many a day. It is 
important; it is modern, it is authoritative; it 
will not confuse you by contrasted theories; it 
is based on the careful study of the ways in 
which the best students do their work. 


Wuy Treacuine Avoiws THINKING 


There are expositions of the part played by 
motives, of the formation and breaking of habits, 
of conditioned learning, of creative processes, 
of the uses of experiences, of adaptation, of the 
rise of capacity and of the effect of positive and 
negative emotions upon the body and its effect 
in turn upon the mind. One of the most fasci- 
nating chapters I have seen in print is the ae- 
count of the amazing growth of children’s 
mental power before they are sent to school. It 
would pay a group of teachers to get this part 
printed by itself and supply the parents of pre- 
school children with it. 

Our critics, for at least fifty years, have been 
saying that we do not give children practice in 
thinking. Julius Boraas says he has visited 
over three thousand school classes and has yet 
to find one devoted to exercise in comparing 
ideas and forming judgments. Even the ex- 
amination questions prepared by the highest 
educational officers of a state are preponderat- 
ingly exercises in reproducing something heard 
or read. But thinking, remarks Professor Book, 
is a process wherein the stimulus comes from 
within. This seems to me one of the simplest 
tests you can use, to settle whether your question 
is a thought requirer or merely a call for 
memory. By thought something new may be 
created, something that was never experienced 
before. So be it. As this is written, the coun- 
try is in the absurd position of having enough 
money and machines and arable soil to support 
in high comfort every human being within its 
borders. It has from eight to twelve million 
people willing to work, but who are in need of 
the necessities of life. There is no new land to 
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which they may be moved. They are as badly 
off in Tacoma as in Philadelphia. Here is 
“something that was never experienced before.” 
It is not a problem to be solved by blood and 
iron. The only thing needed is brains, think- 
ing, planning, creative activity. Mr. Owen 
Young tells us teachers that the present genera- 
tion, the product of our educational system, is 
hopeless. They can’t think. We have taught 
them to read—about what has been. We have 
given them the problems that the algebraists, the 
scientific men have already solved. But we 
have not trained the generation to think, to 
think about what most matters—our living to- 
gether in a cooperative government, to think 
public-mindedly. 

Read then, in Book’s book, “the development 
of the power to think,” “how new thought is 
originated,” “why many fail to learn to think.” 
Your school to-day, he says, makes thinking 
difficult and often impossible. You tell too 
much. Telling is not teaching. Teachers have 
insufficient knowledge as to what thinking is 
and as to how it is performed. In your anxiety 
to cover the lesson, you don’t give time to think. 
If John hesitates over a thought question, as he 
should, you baby him by taking all the challeng- 
ing stiffness out of it. You form the habit in 
him of waiting for the easy way. The whole 
country is pausing for some one to think for 
it and will not know the real thinker when he 
appears. 


Tuis Is No EpucationaL REHASH 


Before he is half way through his book the 
author has turned it into an explicit guide for 
successful teaching, the preparation of day-by- 
day programs, the selection of materials, the 
study of the children who are to be guided, the 
diagnoses of their mental conditions, the man- 
agement of their thinking, the assignment of les- 
sons, the measurement of their powers as they 
grow by means of the exercises you direct. Con- 
vincingly he shows how light, air, noise, humid- 
ity, your appearance, your voice, your charm, 
the spirit of aur realm affect learning. His 
chapter on fatigue will astonish and enlighten 
Maybe you, yourself need to go to bed 
Certainly the most of your children 


you. 
earlier. 


do. The boy and girl of from twelve to eighteen 
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years of age is on the edge of exhaustion from 


too much doing at a critical time of life. Your 
home-work requirements are criticized by every 
physician in your town. By piling on so much, 
you do not teach your pupils more, but less. 

Our professor rises to an inspired height in 
Chapter XXIV: “How to make learning worth 
more.” Pages that follow are a work-out of its 
theme. 

In his chapter on the transfer of learning— 
new name for our dear departed “mental disci- 
pline”’—Professor Book comforts us old fellows 
by a careful search among the seers for support 
of a doctrine which keeps alive the spirit of the 
teachers of so many high-school subjects. I 
weep to find how few conerete statistical facts 
there are to bolster this standby that has been 
ours for five hundred years and more, until the 
terrible testers put their measuring sticks against 
it. In this particular section our author has to 
rely more on “Judd declares” instead of upon 
“Judd has found” than is the case in any other 
chapter of this noteworthy treatise built upon 
facts well tried and scientifically confirmed. I 
find Book, his book, stimulant and provocative 
of thinking and action. 


SPARING THE ROD 

I AM sure you will take to this unique account 
of repairing the broken personalities of chil- 
dren. Laurence Sears® has set down an intimate 
blending of philosophy and practice. He begins 
with a survey of the conclusions of Betham, 
John Stuart Mill, Alexander Bain, Edward Wes- 
termarck, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley and John 
Dewey, appertaining to responsibility, punish- 
ment and reward. With these ideas in mind, 
some of them similar, some of them decidedly 
antagonistic to one another, he studies cases of 
children reported unmanageable and details for 
you the treatment under which they developed 
more normal dispositions. 

He brings you to a realization of the difficulty 
of making punishment a useful means of educa- 
tion and control. 

Green’s contention that moral control is self- 
direction is confirmed by the experiments on 
these problem children. Society, the school, cor- 

8 Laurence Sears, ‘‘ Responsibility, Its Develop- 


ment through Punishment and Reward.’’ Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 198 pp. $2.00. 
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rective agencies, can remove obstacles that lie 
in the way of the individual. Good society can 
seek to reform an offender by ruling him out 
of its circle. But is this effective? If he is 
expelled from one group, doesn’t he seek an- 
other? Here is one source of gangs, outlawed 
groups who have a common bond in their social 
isolation. This exile, intended to reform the 
evildoer, may defeat its own purpose. Haven’t 
you known teachers who by this means have 
gradually built up a strong party ag’in’ their 
government? 

Author Sears’ cases show how ineffective is 
punishment given by a person who is not re- 
spected. Christian theology has held that the 
punisher be one who is loving. It seems to be 
true that he must be more; he must be loved. 
Where punishment creates resentment it fails. 
The older a child, the more apt, in all the Sears’ 
cases, was physical punishment to arouse hatred 
and fury toward the corrector rather than to 
create aversion to the fault. 

Punishment by judges continues to harden and 
confirm criminals in their wrong-doing. They 
act as the children of these studies. When pun- 
ishment is intended to reform the criminal rather 
than to serve as society’s revenge, we shall ap- 
preciate that society’s corrective system needs 
to be in charge of students of mind and char- 
acter rather than in the hands of such as are 
now our judges, police and jailers. Corporal 
penalties inflicted upon adults bring the same 
deleterious effects as most of the whippings 
administered to children. The old intent to 
make the punishment fit the crime is in line with 
the physician’s concentration on diseases and 
the teacher’s on subjects. It is the person, the 
patient, the boy that is important. Problem 
cases in courts and in schools need the psycholo- 
gist and the physician. 

Running through these cases and comments 
you can trace the growing suspicion that the 
negative, the antagonistic, the indignant, the 
pain-giving quality of correction is amazingly 
inferior to the positive, the encouraging, the eon- 
fident, the sympathetic, the expectant attitude. 
Negation and correction seek to remove the 
faults, but when the faults are erased, if by any 
chance they are, what have you? No appre- 
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ciable virtue—merely absence of fault. The 
cures effected in the cases here presented were 
secured by convincing the children that you 
believed they were going to grow up and do the 
good things that manly men do. 

The author has woven a worthwhile fabrie of 
fact and authoritative philosophy, producing a 
piece of goods that is decidedly usable withal. 


HANDICAPS AND KNOTTY TANGLES 


SUPERINTENDENT Kate Burr JOHNSON’S 
White-House Committee on child health and 
protection® considers the past, present and 
future trends of provisions for dependent, 
neglected, delinquent, crippled and abnormal- 
minded children, as affected by national, state 
and local organizations for service. 

In addition to the very definite portrayal of 
the deficiencies and successes of this social ser- 
vice in various places, a matter that concerns 
every school worker and citizen, there is much 
diseussion of allied matters closely related to 
education in general. 

How far is a meticulous interpretation of the 
Constitution to prevent aid to handicapped 
children in a state too poor to care for them? 
The problem was acute so long ago as 1840, 
when President Franklin Pierce vetoed a bill 
making grants of land to the states in order that 
the income might be devoted to aiding the han- 
dicapped. Beyond the constitutional limitation 
that this was not a power granted to Congress, 
but a state right, Pierce argued that if the 
central government aided such service the foun- 
tains of charity would dry up in the states. 
The same problem confronts President Hoover 
in connection with relief to the unemployed. 
The trespass of the general government on edu- 
cation as a state function is notorious. Presi- 
dent Harding created a “Federal Council on 
Citizenship Training,” which attempted to have 
all the states adopt its scheme. The War De- 
partment is clearly going farther than this, 
claiming the right to give “a basic course to the 
young men of the nation in the science of gov- 
ernment and in the privileges, duties and respon- 
sibilities of the individual citizen.” The de- 

9 Kate Burr Johnson and associates, ‘‘ Organiza- 


tion for the Care of Handicapped Children.’’ The 
Century Company, New York. 365 pp. $2.75. 
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partment’s Manual 2000-25 has some interesting 
propaganda for corporations like the Insull 
trust. 

“Government ownership should be avoided as 
a peril that threatens the very foundation of 
this Republic.” 

“The initiative, the referendum, the recall and 
the election of judges are dangerous and 
threaten to destroy our government.” 

“Democracy is described as a government of 
the masses that results in Moboeracy.” 

The White-House Conference makes clear its 
respect for the responsibility of the individual 
state. “The national aid is needed in some 
localities, but no grant can carry with it an 
interference with the state’s duty to determine 
its own service.” The Bishop of Toledo’s dis- 
senting opinion is printed in full. 

The entire volume is an elaboration of the 
duty of the people, organized as government, to 
assure to every child the rights of life, happiness 
and freedom from handicap, in so far as is 
humanly possible. 


AMIABLE ARCHITECT 


Wooster FieExp is an architect and a profes- 
sor of drawing in Ohio State University. His 
book’? shows him to be also a working sociolo- 
gist, a vocational mentor, an enthusiastic artist 
and an apostle of a cheerful philosophy of life. 

His book is charmingly different. Get your 
boys and girls, he says, started on the career 
that will give them daily satisfaction apart from 
being led by hope of the greatest return in 
money. Find out in what they are particularly 
interested. If the details of a calling are mas- 
tered with a satisfaction opposed to the distaste 
of drudgery, the chances are that the student 
who thus performs them will be useful to the 
world and happy in it if he chooses a life-work 
involving these things. You can make many 
such discoveries early in the high-school grades. 
“One of my high-school teachers, more discern- 
ing and interested than the rest,’”’ continues Pro- 
fessor Field, “told me I should study architec- 
ture. Later, a college professor urged me to 
make my particular work-interest my guide in 


10 Wooster Bard Field, ‘‘An Introduction to 
Architectural Drawing.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 103 pp. $2.50. 
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choosing a vocation.” As an aid to students 
who have a gift for expression in the graphic, 
and perhaps in the manual arts, who should 
turn to a work that satisfies the desire to create 
things beautiful and useful, this book is made. 

Big as the usual school geography, the volume 
abounds in full-page drawings of homes, public 
buildings, plans, details, interiors and study 
problems. The why of different designs and 
procedures are simply told, the vocabulary of 
architectural symbols, the principal conventional 
usages, the workout of plans from specifications, 
lettering and the use of instruments get the 
attention deemed necessary by an experienced 
teacher. Several pages of study problems are 
included. 

The book has decided richness and beauty be- 
cause of a generous supply of artistically 
finished drawings of varied buildings, doorways, 
roofs, walls and gardens. 


HOW GOOD IS THE TEACHER OF 
HOME ECONOMICS? 

PossipLy you remember that this magazine 
described the investigation sponsored by the 
Federal Board of Education from 1925 for six 
years, aiming to secure a reliable device for 
measuring the educative ability of home-eco- 
nomics teachers. Professor Brown,'! of the 
University of Minnesota, is author of a valuable 
commentary on the rating scales devised by that 
institution. 

There are more teachers now seeking work 
than can find it, remarks the author. Honesty 
to the paying public requires that admission 
and retention of teachers must be carefully de- 
termined on the basis of fitness and value. In 
the University of Minnesota, students desiring 
to teach are rated on personal qualities as well 
as on classroom success. The scale has been 
tested by subjecting teachers to independent 
ratings by different supervisors. 

The scale notes 20 items of teaching ability, 
including organization of lessons, preparation, 
adjustment to individuals, definiteness of objec- 
tives, class participation, tests and economic 


11 Clara M. Brown, ‘‘An Evaluation of the Min- 
nesota Rating Scale for Home Economies Teach- 
ers.’’? University of Minnesota Press. 29 pp. 50 
cents. 
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management of time and supplies. There are 
twenty points of personality specified. Among 
them are responsibility, independence, attitude 
toward criticism, cooperation, courtesy, voice 
and appearance. 

Professor Brown finds the scale pretty good 
in avoiding the halo influence—that common 
tendency of the rater to be mesmerized into a 
“general impression” and thereafter making the 
mark on each quality a reflection of this. One 
of the ablest teachers I ever knew was mentally 
paralyzed in the presence of every rater sent 
to our school by the superintendent. Their rat- 
ings were mostly lies. Our school had another 
gentlewoman whose children secured the lowest 
marks in regents’ examinations, whom she 
taught almost nothing, but she surely was a 
wonder with the men. In the superintendent’s 
records, she was a shining mark. Now, says 
Professor Brown, if this Minnesota scale isn’t in 
this respect fool-proof, there will be a close 
correlation between the ratings of the separate 
points. But a study of a stack of rating sheets 
shows excellent use of voice, poor blackboard 
employment, excellent poise, wretched discipline 
and so on in separate appraisals by the same 
rater. Here is a mirror, then, on which the halo 
gets no reflection. 

As a study of an aid to show a teacher what 
she is, and a school manager what he is getting 
and what both should bring to a better grade, 
this little book is a piece of good business. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ON THE MARKET 

Boru Columbia University and the College of 
the Uity of New York give instruction in 
marketing. Dr. Arthur Albrecht,'? who used 
to be New York City director of markets for 
the state, gives the lectures in these two schools. 
Teachers College publishes his hand-book and 
consumer’s guide. Dr. Albrecht, with the aid of 
different teachers, has been trying the contents 
of this book on classes of students. It is con- 
structed on the guide principle. It has no pad- 
ding. It is an arrangement of pertinent facts. 
I would recommend it as a present to your wife 
or sweetheart, believing they are one and the 
same. 


12 Arthur E. Albrecht, ‘‘ About Foods and Mar- 
kets.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 175 pp. $2.00. 
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A SMILING FRENCH GRAMMAR 

ProFessoR CARNAHAN, Romance languages, 
University of Illinois,!* has taken the favorite 
old Fraser and Squair grammar and, like one 
who has lived comfortably in a dignified old 
house for years, has freshened and modernized 
it for current living. Individual differences of 
students come in for attention by means of new 
exercises, to be used or omitted as needs are dis- 
covered. Pronunciation gets 15 pages at the 
beginning, followed by la Marseillaise and 
Vhomme qui descendait de Jerusalem a Jerico 
et est tombé parmi des brigands. Words and 
phrases to be used day by day in class come 
next, and then a grammar accompanied by fas- 
cinating bits of French description and anec- 
dotes that almost translate themselves. Maps, 
pictures and humorous conversations, hob-a-nob 
with declensions, syntax and idioms, concluding 
with extensive French-English and English- 
French vocabulary lists. A full table of con- 
tents makes reference easy and rapid. The book 
invites you, avec beaucoup de plaisir. 


A POETRY CLUB 

ASKED by a group of boys and girls to help 
them form a poetry club, Librarian Gilchrist}* 
found they all wanted to write. What, as time 
went on, it was found they needed to know, 
how they acquired it and what they wrote is 
interestingly told by the entertaining woman 
who entered into the experiment and came out 
of it a wiser and by no means a sadder soul. 


SHORT STORIES FOR SCHOOL 


Tue American Book Company continues to 
keep its writers of school readers busy with the 
short supplementary stories teachers clamor for. 

Doris Bernstein,!® aided by A. Gladys Peck’s 
drawings in color, tells the wonderful things 
little Judy Evans of Cincinnati saw on her trip 
from New York to Cherbourg. 

13 W. H. Fraser, J. Squair, David Hobart Car- 
nahan, ‘‘Standard French Grammar.’’ D. OC. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 620 pp. $1.76. 

14 Marie Gilchrist, ‘‘Writing Poetry. Sugges- 
tions for Young Writers.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 131 pp. $1.50. 

15 Doris Bernstein, ‘‘Judy’s Ocean Voyage.’’ 


160 pp. 60 cents. Margaret McElroy, Jessica 
Younge, ‘‘Toby Chipmunk,’’ 74 pp. Miriam 
Blanton Huber, ‘‘Cinder, the Cat.’’ 93 pp. 


American Book Company, New York. 
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The McElroy-Younge collaborators record in 
primer style and with many drawings in red, 
green, brown, black and gray, the housekeeping 
adventures of Grandmother Chipmunk, her 
babies and her neighbors. 

Mrs. Blanton and the artist, Gladys Peck, in 
the style that lures the first-grade children, tell 
the story of a good eat, her kittens and the 
policeman. 

LIVE READING 


Wirn Indians, boy scouts, pirates, pioneers, 
jokers, animals, inventors, adventurers, the 
Gates-and-Ayer sixth reader’® is full. After 
each lesson are references by which interested 
children may get other attractive reading. There 
are projects, questions and things to do, also a 
short dictionary, all of the sort that saves a 
teacher’s time and gets the inexperienced in- 
structor on the road which the researchers have 
found leads to what reading in school is for. 


FOR ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 

Proressor Woops and Director Stratton’ 
have compiled twenty-two tests for drills in 
English, binding them in one cover, but with the 
leaves detachable for use. The tests are for 
diagnosis and for achievement in sentence analy- 
sis, grammar, punctuation, spelling, diction and 
letter writing. 

Their larger drill book!® has all these and 
trains in refinement in speech to the extent 
planned in high-school classes, and, nowadays, 
in the colleges. The drills are based upon the 
authors’ “Manual of English” and can be used 
in connection with any text. 


WE LEARN TO READ BY READING 


THE American Book Company has sent me 
book six and book eight of their fact-and-story 
readers'® as if I were a Cuvier or Buffon, who- 

16 Arthur I. Gates, Jean Y. Ayer, ‘‘Golden 
Leaves.’’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 
472 pp. 88 cents. 

17 George B. Woods, Clarence Stratton, ‘‘ Tests 
for Drills in English.’’ Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Garden City, New York. 44 pp. 80 


cents. 
18 ‘¢Drills in English.’’ 206 pp. $1.00. 


19 Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Kather- 
ine McLaughlin, Ada M. Skinner, ‘‘ Fact-and-Story 
Readers. ’’ 


Book six, 496 pp. 96 cents. Book 
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ever it was who could picture a whole animal 
from examining one tooth. I, here, have two. 
From them I reason that the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation, two professors of educa- 
tion and a specialist in literature for children 
agree that by the time you reach the sixth- 
reader age the thing for you to do as a member 
of the reading class is to read, and then read 
something else. There is in these books none 
of the triple reading for the story, for the 
analysis, for the general effect, which painfully 
created a distaste for good reading in the dark 
days of the eighties and nineties. Steamboats, 
heroes, adventure, work, legends, health, careers, 
travel and science, as made interesting by writ- 
ers from John Tyndall to Wallace Irwin, are 
furnished in such abundance that the innate 
desire to get one’s money’s worth will lure into 
plenty of excellent reading. 


YOUR OWN MASTERY OF READING 

Before he has led you very far into his cheery 
essay, Professor Headley?° startles you by say- 
ing that many a college instructor has ceased to 
think of himself as a lecturer who gives infor- 
mation or as a lesson-hearer. He considers his 
job to be that of the Socratic gadfly, stinging 
his students to curiosity and dissatisfaction. 
The specter of the text-book to be learned and 
repeated is disappearing. 

This must be in spots. For such a millennium 
is not apparent in any college to which the last 
year high-school graduates of our town have 
gone. Also the naughty college boys who fur- 
nish the New Republic with its jibes at higher 
teaching make no mention of the change. 

The Headley prophecy is of education based 
on independent, individual reading. Those stu- 
dents who will read independently, rapidly, 
understandingly, will be the type of collegians 
soon. Here is a book that certainly tells how to 
find the right reading material and how to profit 
by it. 

The élite theory of higher education gets a 
gentle slap or two from this college professor. 
What do you think the immense expenditures 





eight, 496 pp. 96 cents. American Book Company, 
New York. 

20 Leal A. Headley, ‘‘Making the Most of 
Books.’’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
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that build, equip and maintain the higher insti- 
tutions are for? To give selected individuals 
special opportunities? Or do these institutions 
exist for the benefit of our whole society? The 
progressive statesmen who have helped this world 
forward have stood for general education, not 
for the concentration of learning in a few lead- 
ers. Our American nation-builders have urged 
universal education for the general welfare. 
Professor Headley’s characterization of the 
teacher who is chiefly concerned with emitting 
upon students a quantity of knowledge he has 
gathered is a series of protests. Education 
means drawing out, not pouring in. How long 
must it take the educational world to realize 
this? The analysis of persisting educational 
absurdities leads up to brilliant chapters on the 
need of reading, the significance of it, its nature, 
its essentials, how mastery of it is attained and 
what the technology of profiting from books is. 

The dreadful American tendency to believe 
everything you see in print, the mind-laziness 
that avoids the work of doubt and analysis are 
given plenty of attention. You read too slowly, 
probably. If so, you need doses of detective 
stories as antidotes. But, in the best reading 
you do, your mind must be alert. When you are 
at this sort, you are probably making the mis- 
take of slumping in a comfortable easy chair. 
You had better buy a little music stand and try 
reading while standing up. 

Do interruptions bother you? Better stop 
reading at once and attend to the conflicting 
demands. Then resume, a few minutes or hours 
later, as if nothing had happened. A dis- 
gruntled mood is no condition for reading. 
Whenever you feel you should leave reading 
for attending to something else, leave at once. 
Don’t look for a good stopping place at the end 
of the page or chapter. Have an unsatisfied 
interest and curiosity when you quit. The best 
starting place may be the middle of a paragraph 
which, in suspense, you left. It is hard to pick 
up a book which you found easy to lay down. 
It is easy to resume one you left with reluctance. 

Professor Headley’s discussion of libraries, 
periodicals, general reference works, dictionaries, 
manuals and encyclopedias is discriminating and 
full of valuable assistance. 


The author is an enthusiast. His quality is 
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contagious. He has specialized on helping 
people to learn how to get the satisfaction of 
properly conducted study. He is devoid of 
mystery and nonsense. He knows the reading 
art as thoroughly as the expert athletic coach 
masters the technology of winning games. 


SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 


NEBRASKA PROFESSOR WESEEN has been a 
specialist in English for at least twenty years. 
The Crowell Company gave him the task of 
writing their “Dictionary of English Grammar” 
and are now offering a new book?! by him on 
the right use of words. 

I’ll sample it for you, starting with the first 
selections. 

An Horet, an hospital or an anything be- 
ginning with a sounded h is an affectation. 
Drop it. 

ABILITY, CAPACITY are not interchangeable. 
The first is the power to do: the second, the 
power to receive. “He has a native capacity for 
mathematics, but no ability in it, yet. He is 
lazy.” 

ABLUTION—WASHING. The first is a religious 
rite. 

ABNORMAL—SUBNORMAL. The first means 
any variation from the normal, either above or 
below. Be exact, say subnormal or supernormal, 
according to what you mean. 

Here is a first-rate exercise. Open anywhere. 
Check yourself on one hundred of the usages 
here given. For each of the observations that 
tells you nothing new, give yourself one mark. 
The total is a sort of E.Q. for you. I’ve done 
it with this book several times and shall con- 
tinue it. It is more interesting than solitaire. 
No, I won’t tell you my score. It might excite 
your wonder as to how I have the assurance to 
put my English into print, or, on the other 
hand, it might seem to you I am fishing for 
admiration. Brother Weseen has the right ideas 
as to reading and studying the book: it may 
spur you to watch your step, he says, or it may 
give you joy in your linguistic ability, or it may 
make you charitable toward those less fortunate. 
We older fellows remember the popularity of 
Archbishop Trench’s and of Richard Grant 


21 Maurice H. Weseen, ‘‘ Words Confused and 
Misused. ’’ 
York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
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White’s essays on diction. This book has the 
content and style that will give it as wide or 
wider vogue. 


BOOK-JOY FOR THE YOUNGER 


WitH pomp and glory befitting the queen of 
so happy a realm, Mother Goose”? is ushered in 
for the next group of her subjects by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company in a volume of 
beauty and splendor. Effulgence is given by 
the paper, the great print, the bright covers and 
the colorful jacket, but most of all, by the new 
pictures, many in color, by Sybil Tawse. This 
artist, well known as an illustrator of juvenile 
books, is so much of the new volume that it is 
proper to cal] it the Tawse edition. 

Whereas there are 212 Tawse drawings in the 
book and whereas they have the quaint charm 
of the foreign illustrators that made your own 
Mother Goose a joy superior to the cares of 
every day, you may set aside as settled what to 
buy, this Christmas, for your small nephews and 
nieces. “For a jollie goode Booke whereon to 
looke is better to them than Golde.” Also, if 
you are given to reasoning away old absurdities, 
you will realize that the absence of these old 
nursery rhymes from the earlier-grade class- 
room libraries is a neglect you have now a grand 
opportunity to remedy. 


Mrs. Himes,”* Radcliffe graduate, teacher by 
choice and profession, story-teller extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, by mandate of schoo] chil- 
dren, lays her new adventure in old Egypt and 
opens the eyes of the eight-year-olds to the 
quaint life of the mother land of civilization. 
Katherine Dewey, with remarkable simplicity 
and decorative effect, using flat bright colors a 
la mode Egyptienne, adds to the attractiveness 
of the story. 

These two artists offer also “Ola and the 
Runaway Bread,” a bumping tale of childhood 
misadventures set right by chickens, dogs, goats 
and other creatures who talk as good animals in 
children’s story books ought to do. 

22 Mrs. Elizabeth Goose Fleet, ‘‘ Mother Goose.’’ 
Pictures by Sybil Tawse. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 224 pp. $2.50. 

23 Vera C. Himes, ‘‘Pepi and the Golden 
Hawk.’’ 64 pp. $1.50; ‘‘Ula and the Runaway 


Bread.’’ 70 pp. $1.50; Louise Price Bell, ‘‘Sick- 
abed Sally.’’ 96 pp. $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, New York. 
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Mrs. Bell, Akron, Ohio, kindergartner, Girl 
Scout, mother, favorite writer for children, in- 
troduces you to a dear little girl whom a too 
speedy automobile knocked senseless in the 
street. Ambulance, hospital, nurses, doctors, a 
“book lady,” a model grandfather, flowers, pic- 
tures, scraps, wheeled chairs, a birthday in bed, 
and Sick-abed Sally free once more—this is the 
course of the winsome story which Margaret 
Phares has used to inspire her exquisite pictures. 


“Erie and Sally’’?4 is a children’s book of 
three stories of Switzerland and Italy by Mrs. 
Spyri, whose more than twenty books for chil- 
dren the Crowells publish. Portrayer of the 
picturesque life of her native Switzerland, 
Johanna Heusser Spyri attained wide fame as 
a painter of happy lives. Her books are found 
in the stalls of all the European shops. Helen 
Dole’s pictures in this series are in colors and 
done with the genius of a sympathetic observer 
of children. 


Speaking of Christmas, here are some bright 
books worth looking at, whether you put them 
into the school library or give them to your 
young friend. 

“Young Fu”*> is a story of the China of to- 
day. As suggestive of its spirit, you have on 
the first page Confucius’ motto: “In the four 
seas all men are brothers.” 

With an interesting series of the boy’s adven- 
tures, with lively dialogue, pictures of village 
and city life, contact with the army, the artisans, 
the rioters, the bandits, the river people, the 
officials, this story brings a happy end. Kurt 
Weise enlivens the tale with many drawings and 
colored prints. 


Lin Ching, a little girl; Lin Foo, her brother,?® 
have great times in Phyllis Sowers’s story of 
junks, temples, kitchens, school, new year, and 
the dragon, all in China. Margaret Ayer’s pic- 
tures are numerous and delightful. 


24 Johanna Spyri, ‘‘Eric and Sally.’’ Thomas 
Y. Croweil Company, New York. 342 pp. $1.50. 

25 Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, ‘‘ Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze.’?’ John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 264 pp. $2.50. 

26 Phyllis Ayer Sowers, ‘‘Lin Foo and Lin 
Ching.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
121 pp. $1.50. 











